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PERSONAL 
LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES.” Latest 
completest book, 320 photo illustrated 

History, hints on collecting. 2/6 post free —H.S. 
RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34 Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
ASPREY *S are in a position to offer exception- 

ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & “+ LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), , King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous t to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7. 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 

AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
120 Baker Street (ist Floor), London, W.1. 
CAks “WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 

HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures. 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal Enquiries solicited. 

LOCKs, Watches, Jewellery,Gramophones, etc,, 

repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. "Phone: Victoria 0134. 

‘LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD.. 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 











E,/NcLise HOMES by H. Avray Tipping; 10 
Guineas offered for Periods V and VI, 
good condition or complete set would be 
purchased._L. REYNOLDS, Heald Green House, 
near Cheadle, Cheshire. 
FRX ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 & 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 


FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
AME. Pheasants, Partridges, Hares, Pigeons, 
Plovers, etc.; any quantity taken, large or 
small. Highest prices paid. Cash by return.— 
Write EDWARDS & WALKDEN, LTD., 255 Central 
Markets, London. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
AVANA CIGAR SMOKER wishes to purchase 
up to 200 or 300 good cigars.—Write par- 
ticulars, Box S., MAYS, 24 Bury Street, S. w.1. 
Jack BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
*” ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
QBIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


PERFUME. two bottles of genuine French for 
sale. Particulars addressed envelope.— 
Box 590. 
ORTRAITS. Well-known Artist, Exhibitor 
R.A., would paint a few Portraits of men 
from photographs for 100 gns. instead of pre-war 
fee of 200 gns.—Box 580 
PRINCIPAL of small Boarding School would 
welcome suggestions from parents regarding 
the opening of a Private Boarding and Day School 
in Sussex after the war. Property must be to rent. 
—Write full particulars to: A. E. RUSSELL, 
94, Church Road, Hove. 
APIDISM, which has developed in others (a) 
mental alertness, (b) personal courage, can 
be YOUR blue-print for rapid personal success.— 
Write now for free Booklet, to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, C43, TUITION HOUSE, London, 
Ss. W. 19. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
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PERSONAL 


ABLE. Natural Russian. Coatee £950 ; 
Value £1,500. No dealers.—Box 594 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,. Kendal, Westmorland. 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for af the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—_JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
HE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Commemorative Tablets and Stained Ciass 
Windows. Some beautiful Designs with Royal 
Air Force ana Regimental Badges are illustrated 
in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 3d. stamps. 
Book of Inscriptions and Verses (6d.).—G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., 367. Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER. Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS — 


OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. & Mrs. R.J. BRAY. 
44 gns. per week. Xmas terms on application. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 


C®owsoROUGH, 


as new. 





Own 


SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Centr al heating throughout. 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities. comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
Lon?on. CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


LoNPon. 


HOTEL VANDERBILT. 

76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 

100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gens. weekly’ 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farin. 


My 2vURsT. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 
EW FOREST, ‘‘GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding: 
Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: HYTHE 2164 
JETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 





GTRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
(Built 1690). 


The Hotel with a personality, for artistic 
atmosphere, exquisite beds, famous for its cooking. 
“‘A truly beautiful brochure’’ will be sent on 
request. (Price 1d. Government regulations.) 
No vacancies for Christmas and no single rooms 
available. 
Telephone : Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 

Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc., Phone: Walton 129. 
ws BRIDGE House Hotel, Weybridge. Excel- 

lent food and beds; own poultry. Moderate 
terms. Tel. 609. 


FOR SALE 


ARAVAN. JUBILEE, 14 ft., lantern roof, 

gas cooking, lighting, heating, 4 berths, sink 
and draining board, wardrobe, folding table, 
numerous lockers. £405. H.P. terms still avail- 
able.—Write for particulars: F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. 
Phone: Gladstone 2234. 

ISPERSAL, BAXTER PRINT COLLECTION, 

many RARE and best known subjects. Also 
series 23 LE BLOND’S celebrated ‘‘ Ovals.’’ All 
‘* MINT STATE ”’ specimens. Stamped mounts; 
together extensive SPORTING paintings and 
print COLLECTION.—Particulars, Box 596. 

OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2 Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
HORSE DRAWN ROLLER, 6ft. 6in. by 2 ft.. 

fitted for attaching to lorry and pair of 11 ft. 
Shafts 3 by 4, for sale. Maker: Wedlake, Horn- 
church. Three sections. Price £20 or near offer.— 
Box No. 385, Gordon House, Farringdon St., E.C.4. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7, W.C.1. 
EW ZEALAND RUG for sale. Perfect con- 
dition. Suitable for pony between 14.1 and 
15.2 hands.—Write: MRS. HOBHOUSE, Poulton, 
Fairford, Glos. 
AK BILLIARD TABLE, Orme & Sons, full- 
sized, for sale; privately owned. Cloth and 
cushions perfect order.all accessories. What offers? 
—Write Box ‘‘ Z.Z.A.’’ c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
PiANo ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above. fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department. High St., Canvey,Essex. 
POSTAGE STAMPS of the U.S.A. Send your 
want list for us to execute, or ask us to 
pubmit attractive APPROVAL BOOKS of any 
seriod desired. PROMPT SERVICE, FAIR 
PRICES.—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP CO., 
Specialists in U.S.A, Stamps, Regency House, 
Warwick Street, London, W.1. 
PORTING GUNS for SALE, and wanted to 
Purchase.—CAPTAIN HEATH, Hook Norton, 
Oxon. 


STAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 

superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—“'K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 


AILOR-MADES The SQUANDER BUG has 

NOT bitten you if you order a classic tailor- 
made from MOSS BROS., 21, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. Nothing lasts like a TAILOR- 
MADE. 
"TWEEDS.. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns —REDMAYNE 
8. Wigton, Cumberland. 























A SH, BEECH, OAK and WALNUT TREES 

wanted. Any quantities, large or small. 
Maximum prices paid.—JAMES LATHAM, LTD., 
Leeside Wharf, Clapton, E.5. 


ROWN LEATHER or Buckskin Walking 
Shoes, size 4.—Box 589. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.l. MAY fair 7008. 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 14th, wanted. 
Children’s, 10 vols. Chambers’ recent. High- 
est prices paid.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 
FUS#. Advertiser is wanting to stock a gravel 
pit with all types and breeds of fish. Offers 
to PRIOR, 21, Lennard Road, Dunton Green, 
Near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
GENTLEMAN wishes purchase Rolls, Bentley, 
or quality car.—Write ‘‘C,’’ c/o SCRIPPS’S, 
South Molton Street, W.1. 
HOSES ‘and PONIES. Lionel Edwards copy: 
in good condition wanted.—J. J., 30, Tweedy 
Road, Bromley, Kent. ; = 
QneeE as or BREECHES for girl 12. Waist 28, 
fork 28. Also riding coat, together or separ- 
ately. References or deposit for approval.—MRS. 
J. C. ROBINSON, Mayfield, Heywood, Lancs. 
ERAMBULATOR. Pedigree pre-war model 
wanted; must be good condition.—State 
details and price, 9, Beechwood Crescent, Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 





LIVESTOCK 

AY PONY for sale, 7 years old, 13.2 hands; 

and Governess Cart and Harness, in good 
condition. Marvellous pony in traffic, and 
perfectly quiet in every way. Vet.’s certificate. 
£95 the complete turnout.—Apply: CROWTHER, 
Albourne Place, Albourne, near Hassocks, Hurst- 
pierpoint 2158. 


os GARDENING 

ULBS. Pheasant Eye Narcissi. Muscar; 
Selected 15/- per 100; non-selected, 19). Der 
100. Carriage 6d. c.w.o.—W. M. PR ARCE 
Melbourn, Cambs. 7 


ULBS. 

100 Daffodils, 20 each of the following varietis, 
Separately packed 40s. Christmas Glory, py. 
yellow: Emperor, brilliant golden yellow + Golden 
Spur, deep yellow trumpet; King Alired, Tieh 
golden yellow; Victoria, yellow trumpe ’ 

The finest mixture of DAFFO! DILS 
NARCISSI for naturalisation 500 for 
for 34s. and 100 for 14s. 


and 
8. Or 2H 


ANEMONES DE CAEN, 


per dozen ¢:., per 1) 
31s. 6d. . 


Carriage paid. C.W.O 
J. A. VANDERVOORT, Crews Hill, 
(CLOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writ 
If you use them rightly, doubled c: 
of growing time saved, finer Vegetab 
round will make you say the same. S« 
—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A., Cherts 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehu 


Tiddlesey, 


& user, 





YUCTED 
GEORG? 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD 
Leicester, were for many years 

the war, the largest makers of Hard L 
Courts in Great Britain. They will h 
and material ready for further work t 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Ro 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and 
existing Courts. Would you like them 1) 
name down for early post-war attenti >) 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-( 
Green Top Dressings are still availab! 

GETABLE and Flower Seeds of () /ALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. | 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, C nbs. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


Comruns. An enchanting ‘‘ CO ONET 0 OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon you 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less troubk 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when yu 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern ¢ 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost, 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, §."! 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


7 URS. and 


Red and 











Good Furs bought and sold. Al 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanshi 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regen 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
IZATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakes| 
make up customers’ new materials. W 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘ Cou 
thrifty ” and have a highly successful POSTA) 
SERVICE for out-oi-town ladies.—75, Grea! 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
N° COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Experi 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials mais 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.l 
Gerrard 5178. a a oe 
PERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As ne# 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reasol 
able price.—Box 400. 
REMODELLING “SAVE MONEY. By. BVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 
"THE, FAMOUS MYOSOTIS BEAUTY PRE 
PARATIONS. Some stock still available 
Perfumes (Souriya, Val Fleuri, Merveilleuse, ett 
Powder, Bath Powder, Lotions, Creams. Pleas 
write to MYOSOTIS LTD., War-time address 
70, Campden Street. Church Street, W.8. 
[THE FASHIC FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENC!: 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 7 
55, Berners Street. W.1. Museum 2273. 


EDUCATIONAL x 
. ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now & 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inla 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boy 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced course 
for the older students in languages, music. 1 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and | 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation fs 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and tf 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A # 
bursaries available for children of parents 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON8.  _ - 
SHORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. © 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bullet ia 
and prospectus of world-famous course —REGEN 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8 











TH! TRIANGLE Secretarial College, Sou 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8 Residents 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 4 
RAIN NOW and be prepared tv play '° 
part in the Post-War world at the att 
Secretarial College, 67, Queen’s “ate, ay 
Western 6939, or in the country nea Windso 7 
Clarence Lodge, Englefield Gren, Sut 
Egham 241. 
WHEREARETHE \WRITERS OF T 
Fresh blood is needed in jor 
literature. Develop your latent t 
spare time with the LONDON 
JOURNALISM. HALF FEES. Spr 
in Journalism, Short Stories, Ari 
Poetry. Radio Plays. Personal 


MORROW 
nalism 4! 
ont in yo 
SHOOL 0 
jal coursé 
le writin 
tuition 

3 advice @ 





AIRN DOG, 5 months. Grey. Highest pedi- 

gree. Ch. breddam. Show standard. Sturdy, 
Very lovable.—AGLIONBY, Collier’s Green, 
Cranbrook. 


PULLETS. laying R.LR., B.L. x R.L.R., 30/- each. 

Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury laying Ducks, 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ approval. Cash 
with order.—IVY HOUSE FARM, Tarvin, Chester. 


PULtetTs on point of lay; grand lot; all fully 
guaranteed; full satisfaction.—_FERNLANDS 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
Telephone’ 3252. 

HETLAND PONY, black mare. Child’s ret, 

used riding and driving. Live out all year 
round. 45 gns. here.—MRS. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, 
Chester. 








corresp¢ No time limit. Fi 
Booklet from—Applications Depar 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


SITUATIONS WAN’ op ___ 
ADVERTISER with over 20 yea conniey 
estate and farm accounts, see. posit! 
gentleman’s country estate.—Box 92._ <a 

ORK IN KENNELS, want: by [i 

excellent references. Previc oe a 
five years’ complete charge and WV sg ie 
of hunting hounds; also mixed ker | sh® nut 
—Write: ‘‘R.C.”, clo STREETS, ¢ 7a0e® 
Street, E.C.3. 


OTHER PROPERTY AN™ *‘" 
ADVERTT~" 


rent, LS 
us. 4574- 
a 
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er 10) r 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
ae! ee ee = 
et ' Direction of Siy Norman Watson, Bart. 
5 miles from Reading. 12 miles from Newbury. 1 mile south of Theale and the main Bath Road 
THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF 
THE SULHAMSTEAD ESTATE, about 1,445 ACRES 
ITY- 
W. 
T 0 
| your 
‘lority 
rouble 
nD you 
ern d 
‘f 
UR 
SW! 
rts) 
~ Also 
nshiy, 
Regen 
“i 
STA WOOLWICH GREEN FARM 


Great 






Comprising SIX DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 





















including the following 


Sulhamstead Home Farm, 
304 acres, Woolwich Green 
Farm, 267 acres, Hosehill 
Farm, 79 acres, Stud Farm 
(with possession), 57 acres, 
Meales Farm, 218 acres, 
Sulhamstead Abbots 
Farm (with possession of 
the land), 179 acres, Ben- 
hams Farm, 81 acres, 
small holdings, delightful 
Tudor and Jacobean cot- 
tages and several modern 
pre-war dwellings. 


MEALES FARMHOUSE 










HOME FARM. 
on ft Heavily stocked Oak Woodlands. Water Meadows and Accommodation Land, and Fishing in the River Kennet 


Nearly 
500 ACRES 


including the woods will 
be sold with vacant pos- 
session. 






















To be offered for SALE by 
AUCTION in about 40 
Lots at READING in 
NOVEMBER 









BOTTOM LANE COTTAGE THATCHED COTTAGE 


Solicitors: Messrs. Lamb, Son & Prance, 2, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and at Shrewsbury. 


Particulars and Plans ready shortly, 2s. 6d. each. 


Ms 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. we). AND AT ints Soria LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





. a TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Near Cirencester. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTE? 
ARRANGED ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. | 
Large hall, 2 reception and billiards rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 reception rooms, & bed and 2 dressing-rooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern domestic offi es, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER AVAILABLE BUT NOT CONNECTED, ae" Mooker Stain clactaic. Al 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS AND TREES. WALLED KITCHEN AND Aga” Cooker, Tate eectete ent. 
FRUIT GARDEN. SMALL AREA OF PASTURE 
| CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
21, ACRES | EN UPPLY 
LOW RATES. VACANT POSSESSION. 4 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,000 | 


INCLUDING ENTIRE FURNITURE AND FITTINGS | PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Plan and Photographs can be seen at the Agents’ Office: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, a ee wanw & eee Tal - 26 
I 8: Hanover Btrect. London. W.1. 7 a Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester, (Tel.: 334.) 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF ACQUIRING SOME OF THE FINEST LAND IN ENGLAND, EITHER FOR 
OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Boston 2 miles. Sleaford 12 miles. 
THE RICHLY PRODUCTIVE FEN AND OTHER FARMLANDS 
COMPRISING 
CREASEYS and PEARTS HOWELL HALL, HECKINGTON THE WALKS, HOWELL 
WESTMORELAND FARM, HOWELL and THORPE HOUSE FARM, EWERBY 


By direction of W. J. Atley, Esq. 


Extending in all to about 1,436 ACRES, of which 


(1) The SLEAFORD PORTIONS of about 1094 ACRES will be offered with VACANT POSSESSION (with the option of taking over the valuable 
Modern Farming Machinery). 


(2) The BOSTON PORTION of about 342 ACRES will be offered subject to the tenancy of Messrs. HARDY BROS. at a rental of 2865 per annum. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously disposed of by PRIVATE TREATY) in TWO BLOCKS, or otherwise in SEPARATE LOTS 
at THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BOSTON, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1943, at 2.0 p.m 


Particulars and Plans (1s. each) from the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
Mayfair 3316/7), Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. i 


Solicitors: Messrs. Fox, Whittuck, Pitt & Elwell, Orchard House, Orchard Lane, Bristol, 1 (Tel.: Bristol 23,374). 











Oronvenor 312 WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, | LONDON, Ww. 





‘SUSSEX 


Main Line Station 1% miles. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


excellent domestic offices. Electric light. Partial central heating. Fitted AN ESTATE OF 745. ACRES WITH A MODERATE SIZED GEOR” 


basins (h. and c.) in some rooms. STABLING GARAGE. COTTAGE. ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 10 A PARK. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE i 
GARDENS and GROUNDS, with lawns, orchard, 


kitchen garden, paddocks, ete HAS BEEN MODERNISED AND THOROUGHLY REPAIRED AND T! 
IN ALL 21 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. ” . ‘ ARE AMPLE BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES. 8, 
e Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., $8, Carson Stes, London, w. . | Full particulars and os Bae ao — & Co., 4 





BERKS 


6 miles from a town and railway station with express services to London. A mile from a village. 
A COMMODIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, PART OF WHICH DATES FROM THE XVIItH C ENTURY, WITH LATE ADDITIONS. The a 





South and the Residence contains : 2 halls, 4 reception rooms (the largest measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloakroom and lavatory, excellent domestic offices including servar hall 
— 8 peer en: 1 Dedeeom, 5 bathrooms. The House is well fitted, including central heating in most of the rooms. Range of outbuildings including stable, garage and 4 
co} ein ALL heoe an ARE AN EXCEPTIONAL FEATURE AND ARE WELL TIMBERED. Walled kitchen garden, second kitchen garden and greenhouses. Lake. smal 
park. ACRES. FOR SALE FRE EHOLD. WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR (the House is at = requisitioned), 

Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. .: Grosvenor 3121. 








ill 
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1 is built of brick with slate and 

roof, stands about 100 yards 

from the road, is approached by 

ve and comprises: entrance hall, 

ception rooms, billiards room 
7 bedrooms, 2’ bathrooms. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A VILLAGE ; 
34 Miles north of London. Main Line Stations 4% and 3% miles. London 45 minutes. 
Q--apying a secluded position eee. } See ne ba ee aed eee | Stabling and garage accommodation. 
a: it 350 ft. above sea level on Cottage of 5 rooms. 
s and gravel soil, facing south 
¥v good views, the RESIDENCE THE GROUNDS include grass tennis 
Ww 


court, lawns, excellent kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddocks and copses. 


About 4 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
Golf and hunting. Vacant posses- 


sion of house and grounds on 
completion. 


© panies’ electric light, power, 
¢ and water. Telephone installed 


Part central heating. Sole London Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, 


FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 





Main drainage. 





ity a em Square, W.1. (10,314) 
SURREY. BOXHILL 3 MILES DEVONSHIRE (Cornish border) 
yut 1 mile from Station with Electric Service to Town in TO LET FURNISHED FOR SIX MONTHS OR LONGER 
about 40 minutes. FOR SALE FREEHOLD A Residence in the Swiss Chalet style 
\RCHITECT-DESIGNED CHARACTER HOUSE beautifully appointed and Of h y 
© . ving magnificent views, built of mellowed brick with half timbering and tiled Standing about 200-300 ft. up on the side of a valley with south aspect and beautiful 
I The Labour-saving accommodation comprises: Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 views. Close to village with "buses passing drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
tion, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Domestic offices, with maids’ sitting-room. cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing-room, 3 attic rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. All main services. Electric light and power. Electric cooker. Telephone. Garage, outbuildings, etc. 
Double garage with room over. Stabl ; Pleasure grounds, orchard, walled kitchen garden and paddock 
.TISTIC GARDEN with ornamental pool, lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, etc., |" ; 
about ONE’ ACRE. | LOW RENTAL. Tenant to pay Gardener 
nts : Me Ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK «& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,658) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F 10,177) 








LEICESTERSHIRE 


6 -ciles from a town. On a main 
bus route 


ATTRACTIVE TWO- 
STORIED RESIDENCE 


stending 500 ft. above sea level and 
enjoying lovely views. 


Brick and tiled stabling, 12 loose boxes. 
Garages for several cars. 
ABOUT 22 ACRES OF 
GRASSLAND 
Excellent kitchen garden. Tennis court. 
The accommodation comprises 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 


4 bathrooms and usual domestic 
offices, including housekeeper’s room. 


TO BE SOLD 
MIGHT BE LET 
UNFURNISHED 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Main electric light. Central heating. 
Excellent water supply. 




















(3,897) 
I ; 71 a Se ae aA 
wy Ag 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. tS at 
NICHOLAS — 
Regent 0293/3377 “‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
aed | HAMPSHIRE 
BUCKS CHILTERNS | With grounds to river with yacht anchorage. 
Close to National Trust Beechwoods, easy daily reach of town. FOR SALE. MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
FOR SALE. THIS COMFORTABLE MODERN RESIDENCE 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
in quiet situation, 1 mile from PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE 
ion 2% ACRES 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
siasinca ab ETWEEN WORCESTER AND TENBURY 
ae _ | B 
; . om MAIN SERVIONS. Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 
UNUSUAL, DELIGHTFUL A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME 
GARDENS. HISTORICAL INTEREST 
TENNIS LAWN with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
aii i | ight. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 
YEW HEDGES, ETC. | OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. 
1 ACRE | PARTLY WALLED GARDEN. 
5 | 6 ACRES 
GOLF 1 MILE. 





" MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
Recommended by NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Ea 


Ju AVAILABLE FOR SALE WITH VACANT 

















PC!*ESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE | FASCINATING OLD HOUSE—Circa A.D. 1475 
T! anna WELLS, under 4 miles; regular bus WARM RED-BRICK MELLOWED BY TIME 
vices nereto. 

HOE, “secluded” in grounds of nearly yon EASY REACH OF COLCHESTER AND MANNINGTREE 
‘ ption, 6 b } ; 
ele ity. ‘Centeal beatae ptt  -. Facing due South. Surrounded by 600 E 
C08 nearly £8,500. Garages. Stabling, outbuildings, | ®¢Tes of farmland far removed from all e Seam 
Bring and paddock. FREEHOLD. £6,500 (or signs of development. Be: 

, er). . 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 





A . CENT NORTHWOOD GOLF COURSE and 
_ tonal Trust Woodland. 300 feet above sea level on | MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
te il. 12 minutes from shops and station. ARTISTIC 

















] HOUSE (red brick Georgian style), on two floors CENTRAL HEATING. 

on large reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom; recently GARAGES 

Ne ted throughout. All main services. Garage. ES. 

£5 garden of HALF-AN-ACRE. FREEHOLD. das : 

wo, 28 good offer). Certain carpets and curtains PROLIFIC, WELL MATURED 

* ‘e bought if required. GARDENS OF 

ke “FIELD (between) ST. ALBANS, close to 

Ne ations ond bus services. CLEVERLY DESIGNED 2 ACRES 

“ie po TO ge dy A years ago for owner’s occupation; 

8. i a 

tee ad ds ey FREEHOLD £4,000 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

Sn ety i outstanding feature, and extend to about | YACHTING, FISHING, WILD FOWL SHOOTING. EASY REACH OF GOLF. 

£3 FE. Full-size tennis lawn, etc. FREEHOLD. 3 , 

_fore. Loar offer). | Highly recommended from personal knowledge by Sole Agents, RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. (12,191) 

— = . 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





CAREFULLY RESTORED AND 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 


About 2% miles from Saxmundham. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 





On the outskirts of a quaint old market town. | 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUSE 
WITH 


Bane wi 53 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 
FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


SOMERSET | 


| 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(all with wash-basins), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Central 
heating. 2 garages. Stabling. 
2 stone-built cottages. 


Charming old-world grounds 

surrounded by a wall, with 

hard tennis court, flower and 

productive kitchen garden, etc. 
in all about 


2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


Recommended from personal inspection by : 
, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222 
(Ww. 


RURAL SUFFOLK 

Near pretty village. 
IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
NICELY SITUATED 


Good sporting district. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff 
sitting room and offices. 
Main electricity. Water pumped 
electrically. Modern drainage. 
Garage. 

Farm buildings. Cottage. 
Fine gardens designed by a 
well-known landscape gardener. 

Rock and water garden. 
Productive kitchen garden. 
Orchard. 

Paddocks and about 40 acres 
under cultivation. 


IN ALL 


(Tel.: REG. 8222. 
(E.30,592.) 


FOR SALE. 


SURREY. WOLDINGHAM 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDEN 


700 ft. up, about ten minutes’ walk from the station, with excellent service to City 


West 


Entrance hall, panelled lounge, 
dining room, study, 8 bed- 
rooms (5 with basins), 3 
bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Central heating throughout. 
Companies’ water, gas, and 
electricity. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 3. 


Garden and grounds of about 


33, ACRES 


including tennis and croquet 
lawns. Flower and_ kitchen 
gardens and stretch of natural 

hillside. 


End. 


tae 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel 


FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 


20 miles from Town. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH WELL-PLANNED ACCOMMODATION ON TWO FLOORS. 


Hall, 4 reception and finely panelled billiard room, sun parlour, 10 bedrooms, 
bath-dressing room, and 5 bathrooms. 


Companies’ services. 

Garages. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED 
HARD TENNIS 


Constant hot water. 
Lodge and cottages. 
PLEASURE 
COURT, PRODUCTIVE 


Complete domestic offices. 
Central heating. 

Farmery, ete. 
GROUNDS, WITH 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 


LAY 


ORCHARD, 10 ACRES OF PARKLAND, ETC. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


18 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


"BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081. BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


(8.41 


.: REG. 8222, 


VNS, 
SM. 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


ALL 


,903) 








Estate of Dr. Arnold Scott, deceased. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WOODCHESTER, NEAR STROUD. 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 
are instructed by the Exors. to SELL by 
AUCTION at the CHURCH INSTITUTE, 
STROUD, on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 
1943, punctually at 3.30 p.m., the attractive 
stone-built Residential Property known as 
“THE HAYES,” pleasantly situate at Inch- 
brook, containing: hall, 2 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom (h. «& c.), w.c., kitchen, 
usual offices and cellar. Stone-built GARAGE, 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN and an_ excellent 
PADDOCK, the whole comprising an area of 
about 3 ACRES 1 ROOD 7 PERCHES. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESI- 
DENCE AND GROUNDS WILL BE GIVEN 
ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 
Further particulars and orders to view may be 
obtained from the Auctioneers, 16, Kendrick 
Street, Stroud, or from: Messrs. Wellington 
and Clifford, Solicitors, 57, Westgate Street, 
Gloucester. 





WANTED 


ANYWHERE IN ENGLAND except Home 

Counties, Cornwall or Devon. Wanted 
to purchase Freehold Property with medium- 
sized Country House (8 to 12 bedrooms) and 
Home Farm up to 100 Acres, Particulars and 
photographs to WHEATCROFT, RICHARDSON 
AND Co., 44, Friar Gate, Derby. 


COUNTRY HOUSE (detached, small) 
c 


WANTED FOR POST-WAR 
TION. Within easy reach of Windsor and 
Slough. 6-7 bedrooms, good reception rooms 
including study, 2 bathrooms. Good gardens, 
orchard, paddock, double garage, some 
stabling and good outhouses. Grazing must 
also be available. All mains _ services. 
Required immediately after the war. 
Unfurnished. Lease with option to buy. Full 
details.—Box 595. 


ICCUPA- 


EVON or SOMERSET. Wanted to buy, 
Country Property, 4-5 bed, prefer modern 
conveniences, 5-15 acres for small farm.— 
“R,”’ TRESIDDER & UO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


ENT. Between Maidstone, Sevenoaks and 
London, a small modern cottage. 2-3 
reception, 4-5 bedrooms, usual offices, all modern 
conveniences. Garden of not less than 1 acre. 
Easy reach of main line station.—Box 593° 


AUCTION 


(1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines) 





__ WANTED 


ENT, SUSSEX, SURREY OR HAMP- 
SHIRE. A_ small house (2-3 living, 
4-5 bedrooms) with farm up to about 100 acres 
with or without cottages, situated away from 
towns and not more than an hour’s train 
journey from Waterloo or London Bridge 
Stations. Possession not necessarily required 
until six months after conclusion of European 
war. Full particulars and price to—Box 591. 
COTLAND. Wanted to purchase, 
first-class residential and sporting Estate 
convenient to hunting with the Buccleuch, 
Lauderdale or with the Linlithgow and 
Stirlingshire hounds. Possession of residence 
not essential until after the war, but would 
complete purchase immediately. Agents or 
Owners please communicate in the first 
instance with the Purchaser’s Surveyors, 
Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 
ARWICKSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
or SHROPSHIRE. 400-700 Acres 
Wanted at once for owner’s occupation. Sound 
agricultural property. Buildings must be in 
good order, and house not too large.— 
WM. PARROTT & ANTROBUS, Surveyors, 45, 
Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. 
warw ICKSHIRE, HEYTHROP or 
BADMINTON COUNTRY. A_ small 
Estate or gentleman’s farm with a really good 
house and up to 400 acres. Maximum price 
£20,000. Immediate possession not essential. 
No agents. Particulars to C.C., ¢/o Barclay’s 
Bank, 1, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 


FOR SALE 

Bo URNEMOUTH, Canford Cliffs. 
Delightful Sunny Residence with lounge hall, 
2 reception, maids’ room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
with basins, bathroom, 3 lavatories. Fitted 
Electrolux refrigerator and gas stoves; auxili- 
ary hot water. Garage and _ coal-house. 
Beautiful garden with tennis court. Adjoining 
village and Bournemouth buses. Close sea and 
harbour. Ideal position. Price £2,850.— 
GRAY, Solicitor, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 
COTTESMORE, BELVOIR, and QUORN 
HUNTS. Attractive Residence in pleasant 
village 4 miles OAKHAM. '8 bed, 2 baths, 3 
reception. Ample offices. Stabling for 8. 
Garage for 2. About 8 acres. 2 cottages. 
Groom’s house. Main water, gas, electricity 
and drainage. Possession of residence 3 
months time. £6,500 Freehold. Apply—E. J. 
BROOKS & SON, 14-15 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
ENT & SUSSEX BORDERS, close to 
favourite village. Attractive stone-built 
Residence in well-timbered grounds 1 acre. 
4 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom 
good offices. Main seivices. Garage. Freehold 

£2,950.—GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst. 








FOR SALE | 





ESTATE AGENTS | 





ENT, between Ashford and Maidstone. 

Gentleman’s Ideal Small Residential and 
Agricultural Estate, 225 acres. Completely 
modernised residence, 5 bed, 2 bath, lounge, 
2 reception and sun lounge, etc. Main water. 
Electricity for light and power. Swimming 
pool. Cottage. Exceptional buildings. 
Meadow, arable and woodland. Freehold 
£7,250. Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Bank Chambers, Ashford. 
KENT, in the favourite Tenterden district. 

Charming small residential Estate, about 
133 acres. Exceptionally attractive and sub- 
stantially built residence, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bath, 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, lounge hall, 2 reception, billiard 
room and excellent offices. 2 detached 
cottages, excellent outbuildings. 133 acres 
meadow, arable and woodland. Freehold 
£7,500. Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Bank Chambers, Ashford, Kent. 





NORFOLK. To be sold completely fur 
nished, Georgian country residence: 
Large walled-in garden. Paddock. 2% acres: 
Safe area, 8 miles Brandon. Price complete 
with furniture, outdoor effects, fowl-houses, 
etc., for quick sale, £3,000. To view apply— 
SWEETNAM, ‘‘ Newlands,’ Northwold (Tel. : 
Methwold 252). 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. In a village 

6% miles from Corby I.W., 10 from 
Kettering, 5 from Market Harborough, 
¥-mile from station; 3 buses weekly. THE 
BROWN HOUSE. A 400-year-old Farm- 
house. Oak beams, stone mantel and windows. 
3 down, 5 up rooms; store cellar and pantry; 
garage and stable; cow place; pig-sty; loft; 
deep well and spring water; garden and 
lacre orchard; electric light adjoins. Standing 
on high bank. £750, Vacant Possession. 
View by appointment.—CAPTAIN FOWLER, 
**Foxlaw,’’ Ashley, Market Harborough. 





ORCESTERSHIRE. About 10 miles 
Worcester, perfect modern Residence, 
standing high and commanding lovely views. 
Very well planned. Servants’ flat over garage. 
About 6% acres. ‘Also near DROITWICH. 
A Queen Anne House, modernised and in 
excellent repair, about 26 rooms in [all], very 
suitable for School, Nursing Home, Private 
Hotel, etc. Main electric, central heating. 
Good buildings. Garden and orchard 2% 
acres. Price freehold £4,000. Additional land 
up to 20 acres could be purchased if required. 
For sale with possession after the war. 
Particulars of these two residences can be 
obtained from JAMES STYLES AND WHITLOCK, 
7, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON 


—Giprs, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF AI 


JOINING 


COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messts. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHA 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON ‘and S. AND W. COL 





& POLE 
M 


JNTIES.— 


The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). Selec lists free 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. ( 


DEVON and WEST D¢ 
Owners of small 

Country Properties, wishful to 
particularly invited to commun 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, 





.— RIPPON, 


Est. 1884.). 
RSET. 


and medium-sized 


sell, are 
icate with 
Sidmouth, 


who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 





HAMPSHIRE and SOU 


THERN 


COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, 


F.Al. 


Business established over 100 years. 





LE'ICESTERSHIRE and NOR‘ 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. &. 
ate Agents, 


F.S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Es 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border eounties 
Wales for residences, farms, et« 





Principal Agents—HALL, WATERID:: 


LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN ( 
WOODCOCK & SON, Est: 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctionee 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPS 
KENT. To buy or sell a Cou 
House or Cottage in these coun: 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Th 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalga 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Peters 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING 
JaRVIs & Co., of Haywards He: 
in High Class Residences and E 
of which are solely in their han 


WEST COUNTRY AND 
Apply Leading Agent. : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 


Y ORKSHIRE and NO» 
COUNTIES. Landed, Resi 
Agricultural 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.AI., 4, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 

















Estates—BARKER, 3 


HANTS.— 
G. GREEN, 


and North 
, write the 
np & OWES, 


UNTIES. 
e Agents, 


PROPER- 


TRE nd 
r Esta e, 
ni — 
Bridges, 
ith 


[DLANDS. 
LRBIBON 


"1 (2 lines) 
Lip 
en 

gon AND 











ents, 


orth 


NES, 
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Fre ov number of enquiries from Buyers 
ixious to purchase small or medium size residen- 
al properties in the country, particularly the 
OME COUNTIES. 


»plicants, consequently they 
ould be interested in taking advantage of what 


Tecting a satisfactory sale of their property, to 
mmunicate with them, giving full particulars 
id, if possible, photographs. 


Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








-WEENT MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 


Situate over 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old 


illage within convenient reach of main line stations. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE 
ining drawing room (40 ft. x 24 ft.), 2 other reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. 


C om’s cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 baths) 


er cottages, 3 garages, stable yard with range of 
loose boxes, cowhouses, etc. 


Matured gardens and pastureland, in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


WANTED | 
OSBORN & MERCER have a very 


ESSRS. 


Recent advertising of a number of such places 
10stly sold very quickly) has left MESSRS. | 


BORN & MERCER with many disappointed 
ask owners who 


without doubt, a first-class opportunity of 










READING AND NEWBURY 
Situate right in the heart of beautiful country near the Downs. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Bo case one Tudor with a modern addition. 


? large and 3 small reception Tooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
| Main Services. Central Heating. 
| Garage. Large barn. Useful outbuildings. 
| Fine modernised Cottage or secondary 
| Residence, 3 other Cottages (2 let) 
Pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, vegetable garden, large 
paddock, larch wood, etc., in all 
| ABOUT 10° ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
| as above. (17,444) 


Square 





NEAR BERKHAMSTED 


In the centre of beautiful country, with 
walks and riding over about 4,000 acres of 
National Trust land. 


The attractive small modern House 
known as 
RIDGEWAY HOUSE, ASHRIDGE PARK 


containing hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with lavatory basins h. & c.), bathroom. 


Main water, electric light and power. 


Garage. Loose box. 


| Pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., 
In all 
| ABOUT 3 ACRES 


| For SALE by AUCTION by OSBORN & MERCER 
| at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
| E.C.4, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 (unless previously 
Sold privately.) 
| 
| Solicitors: Messrs. SIMMONDS & JAMES, 
RACKHAM & Co., 4-5, Staple Inn, W.C.2. 


CHURCH, 


| 
| Auctioneers: OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 4304). 











Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


SONS 





HERTS. 35 MINUTES LONDON | 


Practically adjoining golf course and Green Belt. 


FINE STONE-BUILT | 


33, ACRES BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


Modernised 
expense with view to comfort 


9 bedrooms, 4 


MAIN 
HEATING. 


RESIDENCE 
at considerable 


“ | 
and easy running. 
| 


bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms. 
SERVICES. CENTRAL | 
GARAGE. 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. 
r 






HAMPSHIRE 


Adjoining and w - access to a aee ourse. 


TH! 1S CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by beautiful 
Commons and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards room, 12 bed, 2 baths. 


















































‘VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
Only Just 


in the Market. Inspect 





West Sussex - Hampshire 


FREEHOLD, £6,000. 
“ole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


Quickly. | views for miles. 


bedrooms, 


WEST SUSSEX NEAR CHICHESTER. 

Lovely and Genuine Queen Anne Residence. 
Square hall with Queen Anne staircase, 
2 baths, main electricity, company’s water. 


VACANT POSSESSION | Electric light. Central heating. Ample water. Modern drainage. Garages. Stabling. 
‘ . , 7 vee Farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In all about 97 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.4730) i Particulars from the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3575) 
SPECIAL ISTS IN’ ae DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUS 
SACKV ILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
MENDIPS, NEAR BATH | BEAUTIFUL SURREY ESTATE BARGAIN | SUTTON VALENCE, KENT 
— ‘lose 1 Public School, 6 miles Maidstone, 300ft. up. 
GEORGIAN HOME OF CHARACTER | BETWEEN REIGATE AND EAST GRINSTEAD Close notec “ ’ Hes ’ Pp 
with trout fishing over half a mile | EXQUISITE TUDOR HOUSE | naiiaiies = ae ‘a - 
3 oes 6 a. Sa. : Ry s Grass: _e hall, * —s 7 worm (fitted basins), Extremely picturesque. 4 reception, 7 sor oe 3 bath- 
Cottage let. GARDEN 2 ACRES, an y. iS G 3 bathrooms. Central heating. a. 2 ages. phage A in sabinnes ae ceeite | Crain” 6f tia 
‘py r, ve ee ni | joo Rosier anaes. wo ai TOME ee | rooms. Central heating. Main services. Garage. Cottage. 
£5,500 | VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 2 ACRES 
or Sell WITHOUT PADDOCKS | 71 ACRES. £9,500 a a 
F. I MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, w: -l. | F. L. MERCER a aaa Rea House, . 40, Piccadilly, W.1 F. MERCER aa ‘0. ptr ed House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
se Sackville Street.) Tel Tel: an on _ & —.- = = oe Cee) Tel.: nen a ante. (iintranee in Sackville Street.) ‘Tel.: Regent _ 2481. 
MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND | cage ree 164 ACRES HAYWARD’S HEATH, SUSSEX 
mare-Te AN ANDOVER, HURSTBOURNE, 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER nig open acai geen eapsginan | ee 
(SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE) Over 100 a a Arable let, and nearly 50 acres woodland. | 5 4 — sta non. : 
en ee ee ee — 7 | Lovely _ setting. Exquisite small TUDOR HOUSE, | 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), tiled bathroom. 
> pi ed reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central | 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. | Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
heating. Main services. 2 garages. | Garage. 3 Dero _— easily run garden and 3 ore hards. | BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, TENNIS COURT, 
LOVELY GARDENS AND 4 ACRES | po ak Bt ny t ee AILABLE IN LOCAL | ORCHARD, PADDOCK 
£7,500, WITH POSSESSION | ile kaneis 9 ACRES. £7,000 
F. J RCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | F. L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
(Ent in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481 
—ene 
aaa BENTALL, HORSLEY BALDRY ore 3 
ONDON, 8.W.3 & 0152-3 


~ Beautiful position, uninterrupted 
In perfect order, 
4 principal and 4 secondary 


3 reception, 
Old-world gardens. Paddock. 














perfect order. 





| 
| CHARMING XVIIth-CENTURY small stone- built COUNTRY HOUSE, 
| lovely and in perfect order. Lounge, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath; 
every convenience, very attractive old-world gardens. 
FREEHOLD, POSSESSION, £5,500. 





Borders 8% ACRES. Possession now or after the war. FREEHOLD ONLY £4,700. Sole 
Beautiful Home of Charm and Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BALDRY, as above. 
Character. XVIth Century, SURREY. 500 FEET UP. 14 Miles London. Beautiful small HOUSE of character 
now modernised with every designed by architect, built in old mellowed brick, tiled roof, and leaded casements. 
convenience. 3 reception, 5 Solid oak block floors, oak doors, ete. Every possible convenience. Pretty hall and 
bed, fitted basins. Bath. | dining room (both panelled), lounge, well-fitted kitchen, ete., 4 bed, bath, all mains. 
Main electricity. Company’s | Garage. _} iniature landscape gardens, over % ACRE. Tennis court, orchard. 
water. Pretty gardens and | Immediate possession. FREEHOLD, £2,950. Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY 
paddock. 9 ACRES. Fishing, | AND BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W. 3. (Kens. 0152.) Sieh 
Scccaits. “ait tn eeeiate BERKS-OXON BORDERS. WIDE VIEWS OVER BERKSHIRE DOWNS. 


very 
main electricity, 
SMALL FARM OF 25 ACRES. 
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I WILSON & CO. = 














A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN HAMPSHIRE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING PART OF BERKSHIRE 
Set within finely timbered old gardens and park amidst verfect country in a favourite | Modernized and restored regardless of expense, yet retaining its original character. 
residential and sporting part. Delightfully situated with fine views over grandly timbered Park. 
THE LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE , : ; : 
is of exceptional character, with original features and in perfect order. 15 bedrooms; 13 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


4 bathrooms, fine suite of reception aiecoaaee oe Incorporating every modern comfort and convenience. Garage. Stabling, 
HOME FARM. SPORTING WOODLANDS 2 Cottages. Lovely gardens and rich pasture. 


A beautiful country home, with post-war possession. FOR SALE WITH 100 ACRES (with possession after the war) 
FOR SALE WITH 400 ACRES | ; ‘ 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX PERFECT POSITION IN BEAUTIFUL PART OF WEST SUSS x 


Near favourite old town and close to wide expanse of common. | Near Petworth and Midhurst, high up with lovely panoramic views of the South D. ong 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE FOR[SALE with possession after the war CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


ms , . is 7 delightfully secluded in its own small estate of some 60 ACRES. 8 bedro 
14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 ee ok Main water and electricity. Central va bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating, x * 


Surrounded by LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND PARK. Stabling. Garages. SINGULARLY CHARMING GROUNDS with fine trees and shrubberies. } i:d 
, Cottages. Court. Pastureland and sporting woodlands. 


ABOUT 80 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. FOR SALE 
Agents : WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


oxvonp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
neni . | OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON  _—__- sd 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
OXON-BERKS BORDERS Moreton-in-Marsh, 3% miles. REQUIRED TO PURCHASE BY / 


In the Heart of the lovely "‘Oslaneld Hills Country 
MINISTER OF STATE 
On a bus service to the City of Oxford, 12 miles distant, and 


within easy reach of the River Thames : SITUATED WITHIN A 15 MILES’ RADIUS OF 
: THE CITY OF OXFORD 




















A PLEASING OLD MODERNISED MILL HOUSE " . : 
RESIDENCE, constructed of mellowed red_ brick : ‘ ' WELL-MODERNISED, LABOUR - SAVING 
with tiled roof and white painted woodwork. Four . : gery \ HOUSE OF CHARACTER, preferably of the ak- 
sitting rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms. Main : Le eee | F : . . 3 = Aes 
electric light and power, main water supply. Modern | : : Ate Beamed Tudor, Elizabethan or Queen Anne farmhouse 
drainage. Telephone. Garage. : ers = | type. Not in, but near a village and within reach of a bus 
' ames if) service. 3 sitting rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD, INTERSECTED BY A | | main services. Garage and outbuildings. 


STREAM 
MINIMUM 6/10 ACRES 
RICE F £3,500 ELIGHTFUL LABOUR-SAVING, LUXURIOUSLY 
P REEHOLD 5 ‘D EQUIPPED MODERN COTSWOLD-STYLE | A price of up to £6,000 would be paid for a property 


. ee : RESIDENCE, constructed mostly of old materials. Three rill Ve 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms. Main electric encanta —_ aa eae Will Vouaes 
light and power, main water supply, tele hone, central please communicate with Mr. B. H., c/o JAMES STYLES 
Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. heating. Garage and barn. About 3% A 3 of highly WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
| productive garden. PRICE FREEHOL 
Agents : JAMES STYLES & os es, 


name SANDERS’ 


a ESTATE AGENTS, SIDMOUTH, DEVON 




















Within a few miles of SIDMOUTH | ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE & PROFIT FARM COMMANDING 
On high ground, commanding really magnificent views. | EAST DEVON PERFECT SEA AND COAST VIEWS 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE | WELL-BUILT STONE RESIDENCE Close to a good Golf Course and a pleasant small seaside town. 


WITH TILE-HUNG AND STUCCOED EXTERIOR, IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
2, ACRES GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. FINE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS. 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins in most), 
" ™ 3 bathrooms. 

3 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, | 60-ACRE ESTATE in fine cultivation, estimated to 


ng > @ or Whi —_ = " : 
Cloakroom. Good offices. Garage. carry about 25 milking cows, very economically worked. Excellent offices. Garage. 


| STOCK AND PLANT MIGH' } ACQUIRE r es 
Main electricity. Good water and drainage services. e ARR een hac ACQUIRED BY GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE, WITH HARD TENNIS 
| pions COURT. 
ne Seem. | FREEHOLD NO TITHE OR LAND TAX | All main services. Telephone. 
FREEHOLD £2,950 PRICE £6,060 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


SANDERS’, Sidmouth. 





SANDERS’, Sidmouth. SANDERS’, Sidmouth. 








Nr. WREXHAM. NORTH WALES JARVIS & CO. 


FOR SALE BY ernncniiing TREATY HAYWARDS HEATH, KENT. 


OVERLOOKING A PICTURESQUE SANDY BAY OW THE 
NORTH DEVON COAST 


ONLY PRIVATELY IN THE MARKET 
TO BE SOLD 
A DELIGHTFUL MARINE RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT ORDER WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENC AND 
OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS ON THE CO 


Within easy reach of a well known Market Town and on the ‘bus rout 








Hall, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge, upper and lower “‘decks,’”’ 8 bedrooy _ (fitted 
wash-basins), 3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting-room, etc 
z Main electric light and power. Laundry. Water softener. Flat over age. 
MODERATE SIZED TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
D LF AN RE 
RONWYLFA. Delightfully situated. Equipped with labour-saving devices. Main A Te ie OF Aes ee 
services, etc. Lounge hall, 3 entertaining rooms, billiard room, loggia, 5 principal PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 WITH VACANT POSSE SION 


bedrooms, domestic Offices, central heating. Lodge entrance. 3 service cottages 
Lovely grounds. Garages, stabling. Kitchen gardens. Tennis courts. W oodland and SOME OF THE CURTAINS, CARPETS, AND FURNITURE COULD BE “AKEN 
Rg SOS on a Aenere 
S NC SE except Entrance Personally ins - +, ywards 
pected and highly recommended ion the ania: JARVIS & CO., i 
Lodge and Pasture ~ Moe Hy aa ot, wane & SONS, Estate Heath. (Tel.: 700.) Photographs on application. 
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“= JOHN D.WOOD& CO. “= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
KENT 


AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


* 


In a favourite residential district, 14 miles from station. 
About 400 ft. up with lovely distant views over beautifully wooded country. 





THIS ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE 
CIRCA 1700. 


CAREFULLY RESTORED AND APPROACHED BY A NICE LONG DRIVE. 





6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, good domestic quarters. 
Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 


Good Cottage and range of farm buildings, stabling and garage. 
146 ACRES 


OF WHICH ABOUT 80 ACRES ARE ARABLE, 22 ACRES WOODLAND AND 
THE REST WELL WATERED PASTURE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1. (Mayfair 6341.) (32,730) 





FOR SALE we pessnaieon pan THE wan 
IN A FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX 


i high ground with extensive views. Within 3 miles of station with frequent 
electric service. 


THIS PICTURESQUE TUDOR HOUSE 


WITH HORSHAM STONE-TILED ROOF. 





By DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS. 





15 bedrooms, including servants’, 4 bathrooms, lounge, billiards and 
3 reception rooms. 


Contains : 


Electric light. Central heating. 


t COTTAGES. FARMHOUSE. GOOD BUILDINGS AND LAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
202 ACRES 
Full particulars of : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,518) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 

AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
WIMBLEDON COMMON (just off) 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams : 
Farebrother, London 





7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bath rooms, lounge, hall, 3 reception 
rooms. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE, 


Compact domestic offices. KITCHEN GARDEN AND 


CENTRAL HEATING. ORCHARD, THE WHOLE ABOUT 


MAIN SERVICES. 6% ACRES 


> 


2 COTTAGES. 





TO BE SOLD 























GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
STABLING. FREEHOLD 
Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
eee 
—_—_—, 

TC. “ENHAM COURT RD., W.I MAPLE & ¢ L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 

(Euston 7000) ©., TD., (Regent 4685) 

j 
VALUATIONS BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS CHISLEHURST 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS A BEAUTIFUL AND PARTICULARLY WELL- High ep wih 6 gslensant een. 
BUILT HOUSE. Spacious lounge, dining-room, FOR SALE 
‘ued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 5 good bedrooms and servants’ accommodation, 2 splendid 
bathrooms, modern equipped kitchen, maids’ sitting-room. AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PROPERTY, com- 
CENTRAL HEATING. LARGE H. & C. BASINS IN prising well appointed residence with all modern 
FURNITURE SALES ALL BEDROOMS. Garage for 2 cars. comforts in beautiful grounds of about 7% ACRES, 
d FINE @ and approached by two = —. oe é very 
on i ARDEN OF 1 ACRE good reception rooms, billiards room, edrooms, 
ucted in Town and Country 3 bathrooms. Efficient, central heating. | Garages for 
FOR SALE 5 cars. Cottage, etc. eautiful gardens and w ands, 
AP! Y—M/ PLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON STREET, saiemcceeal orchard, etc. Moderate price. 
_ ILD BOND STREET, W.1. Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. (REG. 4685.) Highly recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 URTIS & HENSON Petite 1879 
- — —— Se —— aia Wi - ——__ 


SURREY _ | NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX | SURREY 
Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by trainto | | Over 600 ft. up. 
London. 








Within 14 miles of two stations. 
| AN OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 
WITH STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS, 
250 feet above sea level, and approached by entrance 


drive. Great hall and gallery, 4 reception rooms, two 
staireases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 





Main electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. 


PADDOCK, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
es 
In all about 


EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR Te BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED, A QL 
STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 41, ACRES ANNE RESIDENCE. 3 reception rooms, 10 be 
(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.s’ electricity, “i dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. MAIN SERVICES. 
gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. FOR SALE FREEHOLD TRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. FARM 
Orchard and kitchen garden. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 2 COTTAGES. Pleasure grounds, 2 orchards. 6 AC 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,211). Particulars fron: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 
(16,308) Street, W.1. a 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (ret: 2061) |THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 








CHELTENHAM 7 MILES £23, 950 EREFORD-WORCS BORDERS | HEREFORD—GLOS—WORCS ~ BORD RS 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT H wi REET te ek” SAMY Sane 
MODERN HOUSE on Cotswolds, in lovely wooded comair sone eae ype tor i inne, der. 
= spot. 3 good reception, 5-6. bedrooms, bathroom. NETHERWOOD MANOR ESTATE Charming genuine black-and-white ncn, 4 bedrooi beg 
a oe heating. Garage. Pretty wooded NEAR TENBURY good reception, bathroom, w.c. Electric light, good y iter, 
grounds, . . Aga cooker. Splendid buildings. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. An unique AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL and EXCELLENT WELL-WATERED LAND 
a e SPORTING PROPERTY of about 132 ACRES. 
ROSSALL HALL, Nr. SHREWSBURY 665 ACRES PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD, POSSESSION 
VALUABLE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ETC. 7 ft Sole Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
T° BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THE PREMISES WITH FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER as above. 
on NOVEMBER 3 AND 4 NEXT, by order of beautifully situated in centre of estate Extensive farm = ' 7 , : a 
i srt Giles ‘atalogues (6 auctioneers re y situate 2e ‘state. Extensive fz | 
gerne a teenie eC Hanntsos, as above, buildings. 5 cottages. Lovely woodlands. Rich lands. SHROPSHIRE 
“DRO Sc R as é fe. | 
2 Trout Pools and Stream Fine Shooting PRICE REDUCED TO £4,500 
CLOSE TO NEWPORT, ~ SHROPSHIRE BRIDGNORTH 3 MILES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, thoroughly 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE NOVEMBER 9 NEXT modernized. Good hall, 3 reception (1 large), 6 bed- 
in old timbered grounds and paddocks, ete., in all 6% rooms (4 h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Self-contained modern- 
ACRES. Hall, 3 good reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Solicitors: NORRIS & MILEs, Tenbury. ized cottage adjoining. Main electricity and water. 
Main electricity and water. Garage and exeellent build- Garages and excellent stabling. Pretty grounds and good 
ings. Vacant possession. CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, | land, 19 ACRES. Possession. 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Tel. : 2061.) as above. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 


CHAS. OSENTON & 


HIGH ST., CUR Poe, viaiannasin’ 


SURREY 


In an unspoiled situation practically adjoining the River Thames. 
L ! J 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL HOUSE STANDING IN 8 


PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR A SPORTS CLUB 














FLOWING THROUGH THE 1 ape Si See - . BEAUTIFUL FORMAL GARDENS, 
GROUNDS TO JOIN THE THAMES te oe oo HERBACEOUS WALKS. HARD 
\T CHERTSEY WEIR IS THE Sf 2 ' al TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN 
RIVER ABBEY WHICH AFFORDS i ee ge GARDEN, ETC. WISTARTA-CLAD 
EXCELLENT BOATING AND ! = gta y c v BRIDGES. BOATHOUSE 
OTHER FACILITIES. , 

: SHOOTING RIGHTS AVAILABLE 
Well equipped with modern conveni* . P : i 
ences. 9 bed (fitted basins), 3 bath, ne — ) OVER 200 ACRES ADJOINING 


3 reception. Central heating. 


2 BLOCKS OF STABLES, FLAT PRICE 12; PaaEHOM 
OVER. GARAGE. ENTRANCE 


LODGE With Vacant Possess on 


Agents: CHAS. OSENTON & Co., High Street, Guildford, Surrey. 





Oe 
| 





"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ‘*Cornishmen, London’’ ___17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING ___ Reading 411° 


: A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE ‘ 
201 MILES LONDON. 60 ACRES. Chavuiog position West « of L aden: FOR SALE, 7 Miles from Winchester and in a gloriously timbered garden. 3 sitting r "0S, (> 
particularly well-built RESIDENCE. Billiard room, 4-5 reception rooms, 2-3 bathrooms, bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; all on 2 floors only. Garage and stabling. Co.’s tricity 
8-12 bedrooms. Main electricity and abundance of water. Part central he ating. Modern and water, about 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 5 
— = le Pe : Stabling. Garages. 3 Cottages. Excellent farm _ buildings, WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
cowhouses for 20, bull boxes, ranges of pighouses and pens to carry herd of 1,000. Pleasure a -NLEVY-ON-THA — 
grounds, stream, kitchen garden, pasture and small _ of wood, partly bounded by river. Sestes aes We pe gs ag 


—TRESIDDER < 
3 Oo. 7 South A Audley Street, W.1 a 3,029 ) £5,500 Well-appointed house, with 3 reception, cloaks, 6 bedrooms, 1ro0m, 


= ete. 0.’8 F ater arage ¢ oathous' Yelight garden 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 2 miles. RTIST’S STUDIO ‘COTTAGE, and aidan” Sas Heit and watee. se anlcaemmenalnesiia 
os BIDBOROUGH RIDGE. BASINGSTOKE (few miles of). WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
CHARMING SMALL HOUSE (let till Charming little property amidst commons, eee = = e a 
June, 1944), 2 reception, bathroom, 5 2 reception, bath, 5 bedrooms. Charming BETWEEN WINDSOR AND MAIDENHEAD 
bedrooms (4 fitted h. and c.), Main | ‘studio. Stabling and garage, and ENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AND MINIATURE FARM. Entra 
versed uci Garage. Delightful garden, | attractively laid out gardens. No 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. Co.’s 
ey, orchard. %4 ACRE. £3,600. | electric light or main water. £2,750.— and water. Garage. Stabling and buildings. Choice garden and past 
St ~~ & Co., 77 South Audley TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley includes livestock. FREEHOLD. 17 AC 0 
Street, W.1. (2718S) Street, W.1. (21,070) WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
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ISTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 

















elegrams: : ’ and Haslemere 
\pstate, Harrods, London."* 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
HAMPSHIRE c.4 
ONE OF THE BEST MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCES ON THE MARKET THIS EARLY AUTUMN 
P a. BASINGSTOKE AREA 
: 300 ft. above sea level. extensive views of the surrounding 


unspoilt countryside '% mile main-line station. 


11 bedrooms (with runniug water), lounge hall, 4 
reception, 2 bathrooms, usual offices, ‘“‘Aga’’ cooker, 
servants’ hall, large cellarage. 


All supply services. Central heating throughout. 





Garage (3-car), enclos.d wash (with living quarters 
over), loose boxes for 12, coach-houses, etc. 


The grounds are well laid-out, comprising terraced 
lawns, woodlands, large vegetable and fruit gardens, 
2 paddocks. + 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 13 4% ACRES 
2 COTTAGES AVAILABLE 


J. ot Sole Agents : HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490, Eatn, 806), and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








EAST DEVON c.4 

Handy for Honiton and Exeter and Sidmouth. Nearly 600 ft. above sea level, with delightful views. 
Ss COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING ‘ se 
per RESIDENCE . . : 


Hall, downstairs lavatory and cloakroom, 2 good 
reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, com- 
plete offices. Electric light. Excellent water. Modern 
drainage. Good cottage. Garage for 3 cars. Useful 

outbuildings. — , 
Inexpensive grounds, with beautiful flowering shrubs, 
lawns, rose garden, kitchen garden, etc., in all 


1% ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD 
ADDITIONAL 3 ACRES MIGHT BE RENTED 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 











ee HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
CELEBRATED WALTON HEATH DISTRICT ‘3 | CUMBERLAND c.3 
On high ground, within easy reach of the well-known golf course. Only about 40 minutes About 250 feet above sea level, extensive views of the Lakeland Hills and River Derwent. 


by electric service from Town. 





ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 


























| 
Lounge, 3 reception som, 11 bedrooms, 4 Logg ene Company’s electric light, QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
central heating, main services. Garage 3 cars. | ‘ : : 9 lx tn li a " 
LOVELY GARDENS, WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc., in all about 2 reuagtion, 19 bed and dressing ‘toe. ae oo Electric light and main services 
3 ACRES GARDENS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, etc., in all about 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 
HakkODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn.\807.) | HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
13 MILES NORTH OF LONDON c.2 
With local hourly bus passing the property to two populous districts. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES 
Suitable for use as Institution, School, Club, Home or Sanatorium. ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK : 9 bedrooms, matron’s rooms, staff dining and sitting rooms, dispensary, 
kitchen, and offices. TWO OTHER BLOCKS, each containing wards, bathrooms, and kitchens, ete. Garage. Laundries and store rooms. 
BUNGALOW LODGE OF FOUR ROOMS AND BATH. MAIN WATER, GAS, AND DRAINAGE. 
GROUNDS ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
a HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
WIMBLEDON PARK c.3 NORTH CORNWALL c.3 
On a hill, commanding glorious open views. Delightful situation near Newquay. 
FREEHOLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE FOR SALE. Modern Labour-Saving BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
in acl ‘ position. 3 to 4 reception, 8 to 9 bedrooms (all with h. and c.),3 bathrooms. with cavity walls. Large lounge, closed-in verandah, dining room, 5 bed and dressing 
Main services. Central heating. Garages. Garden laid out with lawns, fine trees rooms, bathroom. Large garage, toolshed, underground water tank. Secluded gardens 
and shrubs, orchards, in all about and grounds, from which fine views can be enjoyed, the area extending to about 
— 13, ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 4%, ACRES : 
— Inspect: and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490.) ADJOINING AN — 
ae D OVERLOOKING COOMBE WOOD c.2 
ICKED POSITION ON SUSSEX COAST <¢3 GOLF COURSE 
: VISHLY-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE | , Convenient for station and buses to Kingston and Putney. 
B r ‘i A LITTLE GEM OF A HOUSE, built for owner’s occupation and superbly fitted 
’ 3 recep. 3a, 0 tee bbe ek lor Aig ores 4 Pg | throughout. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. Complete 
draina Central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. Various useful central heating. Brick-built garage. 
tc =" Grounds of great charm, with tennis aon crogact lawns, ae garden, | WELL-SET AND SUNNY GARDEN ABOUT % ACRE 
e den, glasshouses, pav orecourt, orchard, meadow, in all abou | F 
© ACRES. Extra Cottage can be purchased. | Inspected and it emilee ts: HARRODS LTD 
| 8 2 y 2 nts : 3 ” 
“ FOR SALE FREEHOLD 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
ngly recommended by HARRODS LTD. , 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
ae (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) TWO MILES INLAND FROM WORTHING .2 
- Frequent buses quite near. 
2 MIDDLESEX c.2 
1 | THE IDE. B J ‘U 
_ Overlooking the playing fields of Harrow School. | FITTED THROUGHOUT. Contral hall lounge. 35 fe by I it. dinma-roorn oO 
» tee @TAGHED, NON-BASEMENT MODERN HOUSE by 15 ft., 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. All main services. Fitted 
J Teception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Offices. All main services. Good garden, etc, | basins. Central heating. Separate garage. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS & GROUNDS. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD £3,500 | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
"Ss LED. 82/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


About 1 mile from Beaconsfield and close to National Trust Woodlands. Easily accessible 
to London about 22 miles by road or rail. 


COMFORTABLE AND WELL PLANNED MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A QUIET AND PLEASANT SITUATION 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Excellent domestic offices 
All main services. Garage. 
UNIQUE AND DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH CRAZY PAVED PATHS AND 


ROCKERIES, DUTCH GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN, ORCHARD, KITCHEN AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS, IN ALL ABOUT 


1 ACRE 


WITH POSSESSION CHRISTMAS, 1943. 
PRICE 5,500 GUINEAS 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


BISHOPS WALTHAM, HANTS 


On the main road to Alton with frontage thereto of nearly one mile. 10 miles from 
Southampton, 9 miles from Winchester. 


THE VALUABLE AND COMPACT FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY 


COMPRISING THE WELL SITUATED FIRST-CLASS MIXED HOLDING 


BISHOPSDOWN FARM 


With farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 170 ACRES of first-class productive land. 
A convenient smal] house, ‘‘Cornwill,’’ on the outskirts of Bishops Waltham. 


3 bedrooms, box-room, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, good garden. Companies’ 
water and electricity. Also TWO EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION ARABLE 
FIELDS of just over 7 ACRES. 


THE WHOLE PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL OF 
£275 15s. PER ANNUM 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION as a whole or in 3 lots at the ROYAL HOTEL, 
CUMBERLAND PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 
1943, at 3 o’clock precisely. 


Solicitor : J. R. PULLON, EsqQ., 7 and 8, Rolls Passage, Chancery Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 


NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET 
In delightful rural setting, 2% miles from the Minster Market Town. 61 miles from 
Bournemouth. Commanding extensive views over delightful country. 


AN OLD-WORLD TYPE OF NORFOLK REED 
THATCHED SMALL RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND POSSESSING THE ACME 
OF COMFORT. 


4 bedrooms (each with basins, h. & c.), well appointed bathroom. Lounge, 31 ft. by 
17 ft. 9ins. having beamed ceiling. Dining room. circular sun lounge, excellent domestic 
offices. 


Main water, central heating, petrol gas plant, garage for two cars. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY AND 
INCLUDE EXCELLENT WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS, 
FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, WATER GARDEN AND PASTURE LAND. 
The whole extending to an area of about 


11 ACRES PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


' 


NORFOLK 


On the main road between Mundford and Stoke Ferry. 8 miles from the main line railvay 
randon. 


ATTRACTIVELY SITUATED GEORGIAN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
COMPACTLY ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS AND CONTAINING 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall and billiards room. Kitchen and 
good offices. 


WELL LAID OUT GROUNDS WITH LARGE WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 
FRUIT TREES. PASTURE AND VALUABLE TIMBERLAND. THE WHOLE 
COMPRISING AN AREA OF JUST OVER 


2 ACRES 


PRICE £2,800 FREEHOLD 
THE ENTIRE FURNISHINGS OF THE RESIDENCE CAN BE PURCHASED IF 
DESIRED. 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemoith. 





HAMPSHIRE 


miles from Petersfield Station with half-hourly service of trains to London which is 


reached in 1% hours. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


FACING SOUTH AND ERECTED UNDER A WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT'S 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


8 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, drawing room 21 ft. by 17 ft., dining room 
21 feet long fitted with two fire grates, study, lounge hall, kitchen and offices. 


Main electricity and water. Beeston boiler. 27 garages. 
THE GROUNDS ARE NICELY TIMBERED "AND INCLUDE TENNIS COURT 


BY GAZES, KITCHEN GARDEN WITH FRUIT {TREES, PLEASURE GARDENS, 
ETC, 


The whole extending to an areaof about 
2%, ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For appvintm2nt to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


About 3 miles from Wimborne and 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
At one time an old vicarage, facing south, and“in very good order throughou! 


7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitc’sn and 
offices. 


Electric lighting. Garage 3 cars, Stabling. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND I} 


PLEASURE GROUNDS, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, THE WHOLE COMFY 
AN AREA OF ABOUT 


43,, ACRES 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


—= 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFIC2S) 
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Diamonds 


vardly, he is just an ordinary 
man, doing his job in a quiet 
ning sort of way. But we 
his history and his back- 
, and can appraise the 
specialised skill which has 
raditional in his family for 
tions. There are not very 
like him in this country 


s adiamond driller; the pro- 
of his craftsmanship go into 





the thousands of diamond dies re- 
quired every year by industry for 
producing the delicate wires for 
the filaments of electric lamps and 
tadio valves; for high-precision 
scientific instruments and a. host 
of other specialised purposes. He 
is one of the thousands of Philips 
workpeople who gave you, before 
the war, the Philips products you 
knew and trusted so well. His skill 
is a vital asset to the nation to-day. 


PHILIPS 


RADIO 


* 


LAMPS 


AND ALLIED ELECGTRIGAL PRODUCTS 


PHILI-S LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





(25M) 
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The finest 


insect attack. 


si Wood is scarce— 
Guard it well! 


It is imperative that it 
be protected and its life 
prolonged. 


PRESOTIM| 


Decorative 
is available in ample quantities. 
enhances the natural beauty of the wood and 
protects it against dry rot and all forms of 








Wood Preservative 
Presotim 


Stocked by Ironmongers and Stores or direct from the Manufacturers : 


POWELL DUFFRYN 
ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES LIMITED 


By-Products Department, !13/5D Bute St., Cardiff. ’ Phone: Cardiff 8750 


® 49-415 




















IN MANY A 
COUNTRY HOME 


N many parts of our Island 
[reter Engines are providing 

the power necessary for the 
supply of Electricity and Water in 
country estates. Our plans are 
complete for post-war delivery, 
when we shall again be in the happy 
position to meet, with minimum 
delay, the large demand for 
Petter Engines, which will embody 
superior features. 


ENGINES 


From 1} B.H.P. upwards 























THE BRIAR PIPE SPECIALISTS 


(ASTLEY A 
OF TERMS STREET 


Briar Root shortage is acute. Foul Pipes are 
injurious to health. Make use of our special 
service. We thoroughly and hygienically 
clean and renovate all makes of Briar Pipes. 
2/- each (plus 6d. post). Pipes remain 
sweet’? for many months. 


We also specialise in the repairs of all 
makes of pipes. New mouthpieces, etc. 


WM. ASTLEY & CO., LTD. 
108-111, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 








A WORD TO DOG OWNERS 
IN THE FORCES 


THANKS FOR THE 


” 


L: you’re an old customer, you'll 
be glad to know we’re doing our 
best to ensure that your dog gets his 
fair share of Chappie while you’re 
away. Supplies of Chappie are now 
strictly limited to the pets of former 
regular users. To would - be 
customers we can only say, for 


SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE 
BONES — even those your dog has done with — 
are vital to the war effort. Salvage every scrap, 
and put out for collection. 


In air-tight jars | 









CHAPPIE,_ MASTER! 


future reference: Chappie is a 
scientifically - balanced, all - round 
food for dogs. Vets and breeders 
highly recommend it. 

Dogs — the unfortunate ones — 
won’t be too pleased about this 
enforced rationing. The lucky ones 
would be doing their “‘ good deed 
for the day ” 


invited a pal toa “‘ Chappie Party ” ! 


if sometimes they 






Ps 
I'VE BEEN INVITED x BG 
TO A CHAPPIE' PARTY! > 
ut ) >, 
= MS; 
cad A 4 
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Victory Parade, Tunis, May 2oth, 1943 


aimler 


goes to war 


HE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 
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LADY ANNE SPENCER 


Lady Anne Spencer, who is the only daughter of Earl and Countess Spencer, has been in the W.R.N.S, 


since the beginning of 1942 and is now a Third Officer 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 








ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}¢. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials im short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





ACCESS TO THE COUNTRY 


MONG those who have an evident right 
to be heard as claimants for space and 
consideration when the post-war map 
of this country comes to be filled in, 

are the workers and young people who will still 
have to live in built-up areas near the places 
where they or their parents make their living. 
The realisation is growing not only of the value 
to the body of outdoor recreation in open 
surroundings, but to the mind and spirit in 
the beauties of the unspoilt landscape with its 
background of nature and the occupations of 
the countryside. Mr. W. S. Morrison has 
affirmed the Government’s intention to form 
national parks and supported also the creation 
of nature reserves. Readers of CoUNTRY LIFE 
do not need to be converted to such a view and 
know something of the splendid work which 
was done in pre-war days by such organisations 
as the Youth Hostels Association, the Ramblers’ 
Association and the Camping Club of Great 
Britain. They will have every sympathy with 
the appeal these societies are making that after 
the war they should be given if possible even 
greater opportunities of access to the beauties 
and interests of the country. There seems little 
point, as they say, in attempting to preserve 
the beauties of England if the greater number 
of her citizens are denied the chance of seeing 
those beauties. Equally, there is little point 
in winning (or granting) access to a countryside 
so disfigured that one can hardly bear to look 
at it. 


But, in these years to come, the country 
will be, we hope, the home of a prosperous agri- 
culture and it is important that our town friends 
should not consider it merely as a playground. 
Many of them have come valiantly to the help 
of the harassed and over-worked farmer during 
the past four years and they, at any rate, will 
not make such a mistake. National parks and 
nature reserves should in no way interfere with 
the serious business of the land. But it is 
important that the restrictions imposed by 
highly specialised systems of farming should 
not be forgotten and that people who wish to 
share the enjoyment of the countryside should 
not expect in future the careless attitude 
towards damage and trespass which was in 
bygone days the mark of a neglected and 
languishing industry. Similarly a working 
arrangement must be found for the placing of 
industries and the extension of towns which 
conflict as little as possible with the nation’s 
agricultural and recreational needs. 

If in the years to come the townsman 
obtains the goodwill of the farmer by a better 
understanding of his work and difficulties, the 
farmer will certainly do his best to see that he 
does not go unrewarded. There will, in a more 


active and thriving agricultural world, be need 
for greater strictness to guard against damage. 
There is therefore more need than before that 
footpaths and bridleways shall be well defined 
and that from everybody’s point of view there 
should be no doubt as to the existence of rights 
of way. It is certainly greatly to the farmer’s 
advantage that those who cross his land should 
keep to definite tracks and should be in no 
doubt as to when and where they are over- 
stepping their rights. During the war period 
many public footpaths are being ploughed 
under or for good agricultural reasons are being 
diverted. It is important that when the war 
ends their obliteration shall be remembered, 
and that even though the demands of agri- 
cultural planning may not allow of the precise 
restoration of these rights of way there shall 
be alternative paths provided which are not of 
less value to the public. 


ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


HE suggestion has been revived that St. 
Luke’s Day (October 18) should be made 
the annual occasion for celebrating the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and their allies, in some 
form—on the analogy of Sir Henry Wood's 
movement to keep St. Cecilia’s Day as that of 
music. Mr. Charles Wheeler, the sculptor, made 
the proposal in a letter to The Times last year, 
and recently the Master of the Painters’ Com- 
pany and the presidents of seven societies of 
artists have returned to the charge. The 
absence from the latter of the President of the 
Royal Academy may have given rise to specula- 
tion on the reason, but the P.R.A. is ex officio 
a member of the court of the Painter Stainers’ 
Company, which for hundreds of years have held 
their annual feast on that day. In the early 
eighteenth century there was an Academy of 
St. Luke, the predecessor of the Royal Academy, 
of which Kneller, Thornhill, and Hogarth were 
members. So far, none of the supporters of this 
idea has proposed in what way, or to what end, 
St. Luke’s Day should be observed. Certain 
musical performances can fittingly be organised 
on St. Cecilia’s, and be universally heard on the 
zther. Buta concerted burst of art exhibitions 
would defeat its own purpose. The aim should 
be broader. Great arts cannot flourish without 
a wide or powerful appreciation of the ideals 
they express. The awakening and directing of 
the inborn esthetic sense is one of our national 
needs, and this should somehow be furthered on 
the Saint’s day—who was an evangelist as well 
as (traditionally) a painter. 


THE FALL OF THE ROSE 


ALL of the rose I sing; 
Dew on the leaf; 
Wild gannet on the wing; 
Mice at the sheaf; 
Bees, weary after storm; 
Fire in the reeds; 
And, in earth’s bosom warm, 
A handful of seeds. 


M. FANCHIOTTI. 
DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS 


N view of Mr. W. S. Morrison’s announcement 
that the Government’s “‘ deliberate findings’”’ 

on the Expert Committee’s proposals regarding 
Compensation and Betterment are ‘almost 
ready for presentation” it is as well that all 
parties shall be certain as to what is actually 
proposed. Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve has recently 
attempted to clear the ground by maintaining 
that the proposals for a national requisitioning 
of the development rights in land lying outside 
built-up areas, though they entail both the 
payment of compensation and the setting up of 
a procedure for development when it occurs, 
are fundamentally confined to the imposition 
on the land concerned of a prohibition against 
development. Controversy about the method 
and time for payment of compensation, or the 
definition of “developed’’ and “‘ undeveloped”’ 
land, does not touch the essential proposal by 
which, though a ban is imposed, no positive 
rights are in fact acquired by the State. ‘‘By 
the prohibition,’’ says the Report itself, ‘‘the 
State acquires no right to use, manage or enter 
upon the land. It can only interfere with its 
use to the extent of stopping ‘development.’ 
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Broadly the prohibition is that the land may 
not be treated as building land or diverted 4, 
industrial purposes.’” Those who, like the 
Bursar of New College, deny that such a purely 
restrictive meaning can be placed upon the 
proposals as a whole are presumably th nking 
chiefly of the procedure for develo» ment 
whereby the Central Planning Authorit» |ocaj 
authorities and “private developers”’ ir .y aj 
have a finger in the development pie. < jearly 
in practice much would depend on the m ‘thods 
of management and on the definiti as of 
“development”’ and “agriculture” adop «d by 
the Government in their Bill. These 1 atters 
are discussed in some detail in the Repo ;, and 
the Committee maintain, like Mr. Tyr tram 
Eve, that they are completely distinct fr a the 
question whether the development rights ioul¢q 
be acquired. 


HEALTHIER HERDS 


ANY dairy farmers are reported « — good 
authority to be having their cai e¢ put 
through the tuberculin test in order to £ id out 
how many animals would have to be r: laced 
in order to qualify them for a T.T. cence, 
This shows presumably that the new gua .nteed 
premium for T.T. milk is making farme:, think 
more seriously about the health of thei: herds, 
and, it is to be hoped, of the part which they 
have to play in raising the standards of rational 
health and nutrition. The American ‘armers 
who have been touring Great Britain, while 
enthusiastic for all they have seen, mace some 
criticisms from which we should profit. Among 
them was the extent of cross-breeding and the 
small degree to which British farmers have 
eradicated tuberculosis and contagious abortion, 
It is a fact that tuberculosis has been practically 
eradicated from U.S. herds. Things move too 
slowly in this direction and they would be much 
more quickly advanced if the veterinary profes- 
sion were, as they should be, ina position to bring 
their skill and influence to bear upon the “ public 
health” side of farming. The ideal put forward 
by Dr. Wooldridge the other day for the would- 
be practitioner goes far in this direction. The 
veterinary surgeon’s advice, he said, should be 
available to the owner upon matters of breeding 
and rearing and all the conditions necessary 
to health. Such an ideal imposes heavy 
duties, but their acceptance will, as Dr. 
Wooldridge said, result in benefit to the owner, 
the nation, the profession and the animal itself. 


THE VENERABLE CAN-OPENER 


IBES about housewives who ‘cook with 

a can-opener”’ have been discreetly put 

into cold storage for the duration, and many 
of us are now becoming more familiar with 
yet another tinned food—jam. The practice 
of canning food of any kind is older than 
most people imagine. Food was _ being 
successfully tinned on a large scale more than 
half a century before Pasteur made his dis- 
coveries (commemorated by the word “ pasteur- 
isation”’). Tins seem to have been first 
used for preserving in England in or about 
1813, by Hall and Donkin, who in 1818 supplied 
over 23,000 tins of meat and vegetables (com- 
prising 15 different varieties) to the Admiralty. 
In 1824 they provided supplies for Sir Edward 
Parry’s expedition in search of the North- 
west Passage, and two of the tins, being 
unused, were brought back to London; taken 
on the next expedition in 1826, and agail 
brought back. These two much-ravelled 
veteran tins were preserved in museums, but 4 
few years ago they were opened so ¢ at their 
contents might be scientifically exami: 4. The 
2-lb. tin contained carrots, whose cc our was 
still normal at the opening but quick ~ faded. 
More interesting was the 4-Ib. tin—of 1 st veal. 
The contents had kept marvellously > “ll, and 
the 114-years-old veal fat still had 60 °r cent. 
as much Vitamin D as fresh veal fat. ‘rom 4 
scientific point of view the discove © of Six 
strains of bacilli spores was even mor terest: 
ing, for the survival of quiescent baci -or ov! 
100 years created a new record. Port of the 
meat were given to 12 rats for 10 de without 
harm, and an adult cat was none the “orse for 
consuming 21% oz. of the veal ata si: © meal. 
Hall and Donkin evidently knew io” to 4 
food, even if they did not understané 2+ ?2steu! 
did, the whys and wherefores of sterisis@t0? 
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A 
C DUNT RYMAN’S 


ROOTES... 


By 
WUajor C. S. JARVIS 


I expected, the query about the 

identification of the small Cyprus bird, 

the beccafico, has. been answered by a 

Country LiFE reader who writes: 
‘Th Cyprus beccafico is the black-capped 
wart er, or blackcap. He is a migratory bird 
and ways arrives in the island about the third 
wee) ‘n September. The Cypriots believe that 
he t vels on the backs of the cranes which 
mig) -e¢ at the same time, and which arrive in 
the land almost to the day every year— 
Sept mber 23, The blackcap is for a few weeks 
after his arrival nothing but skin and bone, 
but, .s at this time of the year the figs are at 
their best, he soon fattens up. His staple diet, 
howe ver, is the myrtle berry which grows wild 
all over the island, and it is this delicacy which 
gives him his delightfully piquant taste. He 
becomes so fat by Christmas-time that it is 
dificult to find the bones, and it is then that 
the Cypriots catch the birds and pickle them 
in Commanderia—a kind of madeira vinegar.”’ 


¥* * 
* 


HE belief that small migrant birds are 
carried on the backs of larger species is 
quite a common one in the East, but judging 
from the complete lack of the communal or 
helpful spirit in the ornithological world it is 
a mystery how such a theory should have arisen. 
The Arabs of the northern coast of Egypt 
believe that Allah brings up the quails from the 
sea specially for their benefit every autumn, 
and any attempt to inform them that the quail 
is like every other bird and hatches out its 
young ina nest is treated with polite but marked 
scepticism, 

I was hoping that the beccafico was a 
common bird with regrettable habits, like the 
sparrow, and it is something of a shock to learn 
that he is one of our rarer birds and the second- 
best songster of the British Isles. It is some 
consolation to realise that, Cyprus being situ- 
ated in the extreme east of the Mediterranean, 
the slaughter of blackcaps does not affect these 
islands in any way, as the general direction of 
the autumn and spring movement is more or 
less due south and north. The countries there- 
fore which suffer from the inroads made in the 
flocks in Cyprus are those of Central and Eastern 
Europe, among them Germany, which does not 


deserve blackcaps. 
* 


* 
A* [ORT while ago in these Notes I ad- 
vanced the opinion that Australians have 
the abi ity to express themselves on paper more 


concise'y and convincingly than the average 
Briton ‘Sut apparently I was doing less than 
justice .5 the natives of our own islands, and I 
am prev ared to eat my words. The fallacy of 
my bei has been proved by the receipt of a 
postcar. from a member of my own family 
during ‘s first term at a new preparatory 
school. 

“Dear ummy, 

. are allowed birthday cakes. I am 
very gl. One boy had a birthday cake yester- 
day, I s the biggest I have ever seen in my 
life, J very good because I am eleven in 
two we ” time,’’ 

[i sbove with a couple of Xs in lieu of a 
more f al ending was followed by a hastily 
scrawle signature, : 

* * 
: * 
Tt first rosts of early autumn, which 
ae : \€ so’ ewhat earlier than seems neces- 


‘ng that frequently they are followed 





by a month or more of mild weather, are usually 
extraordinarily local in their visitations, and a 
few feet in altitude may make all the difference 
between six or seven degrees of frost, with the 
elimination of all tomato, bean and sweet corn 
crops, or complete immunity. The result is that 
in an area of a quarter of a mile one man may 
continue enjoying the last products of summer 
for several weeks into the autumn, while his 
neighbour whose garden is situated some five 
feet lower has nothing but blackened and 
shrivelled wrecks to show. Our summer season 
is so very short, and the gardener toils in his 
garden for nine months to produce vegetables, 
the majority and most succulent of which last 
three months or._less. 

For those who wish to make the all-too- 
short outdoor tomato season last a few ad- 
ditional weeks the following treatment can be 
recommended. In late September, when there 
is a prospect of night frosts, remove the stakes 
from some of the plants, cut off most of the 
leaves, lay the tomatoes in close echelon on a 
thick mat of straw, and then cover with glass 
cloches keeping the ends well sealed. By this 
method tomato plants will continue to provide 
ripe fruits for possibly a month after the 
remainder of the crop has been thoroughly 


“browned off.’’ 


* * 
* 


PLANT which is more susceptible to 
frost than any other growth is bracken, 

and it is remarkable, considering the short life 
it has, owing to late frosts in May and early 
frosts in September, that it should thrive to 
such an amazing extent in our northern latitudes 
and establish itself in places where it is not 
wanted. Frequently in spring, when owing to 
the vagueness of my thermometer I am not 
quite certain if the temperature has gone below 
32° or not, and whether the apple blossom has 
been caught, I find the early shoots of bracken 
a far more reliable guide than anything manu- 
factured by the hand of man for, if during the 
night even half a degree of frost occurred, the 
shoots will be hanging limp and dejected, and 
the following day will be brown and shrivelled. 
This, however, does not appear to worry the 
bracken in the slightest degree, as in a week or 
so the shoots will be replaced by others quite 
as lusty as their predecessors. It is said that 
if bracken is cut at the right time for three years 
running the growth is permanently destroyed, 
but it is my experience that this is too optimistic 
and too easy. I would say that if it is cut three 
times a year for three consecutive years it loses 
some of its joie de vivre and becomes slightly 
depressed, but is still quite prepared to re- 
establish itself if the treatment is not continued, 
At this time of the year, however, when the 
bracken growth is changing colour after the 
first frosts one feels inclined to forgive it every- 
thing. After the heavy lush greens of late 
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summer the gamut of tints through which the 
bracken fronds run, from palest ochre through 
burnt sienna to the richest crimson, comes as a 
welcome change and a feast for the eyes, and 
at these times always I pity the colour-blind 
who, as Service eyesight tests have proved, are 
far more numerous than one imagines. 


* * 
* 


HAVE been reminded recently of a famous 

salmon fishery in Ireland where frequently an 
almost solid mass of the fish could be seen lying 
double—and even treble—banked in the big pool 
below the town bridge, waiting for a flood to 
provide the water for their journey inland. 
The fishing tickets cost £3 a day and the 
majority of the anglers were quite obviously 
not the type of men who could afford to expend 
this sum on a day’s amusement. It was 
essential that a fish should be taken, which 
at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a pound would pay for the 
ticket, whereas the second and third would 
represent clear profit. 

The tackle used by these professional 
fishermen was very much of the heavy-weight 
order, with usually a very big and bright fly 
as dropper and, instead of a tail fly, an imitation 
prawn well bedizened with treble hooks. This 
gear used in connection with salmon lying in 
serried ranks sounds suspicious, but there was 
yet another factor. This took the form of a 
casual onlooker on the bridge overlooking the 
fish lying beneath, and I hope [am not maligning © 
the sportsman, but it seemed to me always that 
the striking of a match to light the pipe, the 
removal of the hat to scratch the head, or some 
such innocent movement seemed to coincide 
with a savage strike from the angler on the 
bank. All this happened so long ago in the bad 
old days of the Oppression, that I am willing 
to believe the foul suspicion existed only in my 
mind. In any case, if such things did occur, 
I feel sure they have been righted now together 
with all the other wrongs of the sister isle. 


AAA AAMAMAUMAMA AAMAS 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 
COMPETITION 


So many prints were submitted in connection 
with our Old Photographs Competition that the 
judging is taking longer than we anticipated. 
Many readers sent us valuable family albums 
and treasured possessions of other kinds. We 
publish this note to ask for their indulgence if 
their entries have not yet been returned, to say 
that a careful record has been kept of all photo- 
graphs received, and that these will be returned 
as soon as possible.—Ep. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HILL FARM 


By SIR R. GEORGE STAPLEDON 


[ Mr. Hudson has decreed a second 
Four-year Plan for Agriculture. In 
this and succeeding articles different 
authorities will offer suggestions as to 
how the plan might most usefully be 
carried out. Mr. W. S. Mansfield 
will write on Livestock, Dr. G. H. 
Bates on Low-lying Grass Land, Lord 
Radnor on Mechanisation, Professor 
H. G. Champion on Forestry, and 
Sir John Russell will sum-up the 
discussion.—ED.] 


TEP by step we plan, and 
since, during the inter-war 
years, we had lost the habit of 
constructive forward planning, 

a four-year plan has probably much 
greater significance than would be 
implied merely by a consideration of 
the number of years involved. 

The point is that to plan for only 
one year ahead commits us to very 
little : to plan for four years neces- 
sarily invites a certain momentum 
of commitment, and with wisdom 
in the planning and energy in the 
conduct of the operations, there are 
at least grounds for hoping that a 
sensible four-year cropping plan 
might pave the way to the inaugura- 
tion of a 40-year plan for the redemp- 
tion of the countryside and the 
salvation of British agriculture. That 
must be the hope and the aim of 
everybody who realises the importance of a 
virile and thriving agriculture to the nation 
as a whole, for nothing less than a bold plan 
calling for something much nearer 40 years 
than four for its completion will be competent 
to heal the wounds and rectify all the 
abuses which the land itself and the landed 
interests have had to suffer during all the 
long period that the voice of agriculture and 
of the countryside had ceased seriously to 
count in the council chambers of the nation. 
Small wonder if the voice itself had become 
still and without vigour, knowing not what to 
say and unable to speak out strongly and with 
a single national purpose. 

The war has done immensely much towards 
putting the countryside into conceit with itself : 


IMPROVEMENT. 


a forthright and long-duration plan would put 
the coping-stone upon that honest conceit and 
self-assurance, and consequently the psycho- 
logical influence of again bringing agriculture 
and the rural to the front in our national 
planning and policies would be incalculable. 
By doing this we should have taken a great step 
forward in fostering the yeoman spirit—and the 
yeoman spirit must ever serve as a counterpoise 
to the spirit engendered by the counting-house. 


A WISE BALANCE 


A sane national policy should be based on 
a wise balance between the major interests 
upon which a country’s greatness depends, and 
should be influenced little or nothing by the 
numbers of people serving the several interests. 


IMPROVED AND RE-SEEDED UPLAND PASTURE CALLS FOR REDOUBLED 
EFFORTS AT LIMING 


UPLAND PASTURE, MAINLY AGROSTIS FESCUE, SUSCEPTIBLE OF READY 
(From The Land Now and To-morrow.—F aber.) 


To deny that the greatness of a country depends 
to an overwhelming extent upon the vigour of 
its country-folk and upon the strength and 
purpose of its agricultural industry is on a par 
with denying a child access to its mother, for 
the earth is the mother of us all. We are, 
however, quite as capable of the one denial as 
of the other—we are capable of both. In the 
last resort industry is the child of agriculture: 
that is the simple fact that we have forgotten. 
There is a physical limit to the size of every 
family, and there is a limit to the endurance of 
the mother: we had supposed it to be possible 
for a mother starved of bodily nourishment and 
denied suitable living conditions, to rear a 
family of infinite size. So we came to grief. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STOCK 


If we will but admit that we have indeed 
come to grief, then in our agricultural planning 
our hill lands assume an importance as great 
almost as that of the lowlands. This is so for 
a number of reasons. In the past our hi!! farms 
have been a breeding-ground for a grand type 
of man: they are the breeding-ground for 
healthy and abundant stock: the future ol 
British farming must always largely depend 
upon stock, and the lowlands, if prope ‘ly and 
highly farmed, will need to rely to a. ever 
increasing extent on the uplands or the 
replenishment of flocks and herds—wh ‘e over 
and above this, as the war has prov d, the 
uplands as such are capable of no inc sider 
able output of stock products: e.g. utton, 
fat lambs, poultry and eggs. 

r plan 

crops 
) with 
solute 
1e aim 
lands 
ne seed 
n plan. 
,mount 
verhaps 

be to 
e low- 
iv sly dis- 
upland 


You can plan a few years ahead 
only from year to year, and garner go 
of cereals off increasing acreages : not 
livestock. A plan is, therefore, an 
bedrock essential for our uplands, anc 
of our four-year plan should be, in thé 
more even than in the lowlands, to sov 
of a really comprehensive long-dura‘ 
It could be argued, and with a certai 
of force, that one, and in some place: 
the chief, function of the uplands sh: 
provide summer keep for stock fror 
lands. With such a view I would e1 
agree. We want upland farms and virile 
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hills, where the labour force is necessarily small, and aids 
to making super (and herby) hay—perhaps on tripods— 
are more necessary on hill farms than anywhere else, 
because the weather is generally bad and protein is 
the prime need. Actually, a small-scale highly efficient 
and economic grass-drier might well cause a revolution 
in hill farming—the war has been responsible for greatly 
hastening the good work of finding ways and means 
of growing sumptuous grass in the hills. 
MAXIMUM RECLAMATION 

I would recommend pushing forward reclamations 
on the hills to the maximum of what is possible, 
always provided that the end stage is grass. As much 
new grass (from re-seeding) as possible at the end of 
the four years should be the aim. The grass-aim calls 
for redoubled efforts at liming—for there is exceedingly 
little hill land that can be successfully re-seeded 
without the aid of lime—and if, in any one year, the 
area limed exceeds the area that it is possible to 
phosphate, little matter: the phosphates and the re- 
seeding can come later. This is important, because 
the reclamation of hill land on any worth-while scale 
demands gang labour and gangs of implements. The 
motto should be, when in a district, to make a job of 
that district—plough as much as possible and lime as 
much as possible. 

Another good motto when dealing with land that 
in its present condition is worthless is to let nature 
do a giant’s share of the work. With many types of 
hill land—for example, heather areas and many classes 


THs LOWLANDS, IF PROPERLY FARMED, WILL NEED TO RELY ON of Molinia and cotton grass moor (in themselves 
TH = UPLANDS FOR FLOCKS AND HERDS TO AN INCREASING EXTENT __ Practically worthless)—it saves a lot of cultivations 


to plough and perhaps disc once and then leave for 

practically a year before preparing a seed-bed. This 
gives an extended period for liming, a long opportunity for sowing, and makes 
it possible to plough large blocks together; some portions for immediate 
sowing, cropping or re-seeding, others to be left. By adopting methods such 
as this, the gross area brought into usefulness during the period of a 
four-year plan can be materially increased. Piecemeal methods, with much 
moving from place to place, are excessively wasteful of man- and tractor- 
hours, and increase the difficulties of economic organisation at all turns. 


BOLDNESS NEEDED 


My plea for the uplands is that the four-year plan should be one that 
encourages experimenting in bold new enterprises. The truth is that the 
tractor has entirely revolutionised the possibilities of our hill land, and it 
is of great importance to the future that these possibilities should be well 
and truly explored over as wide an area as possible, 

If we look no further than maximum production during the next 
critical four years, I stand convinced that we shall serve best that end by 
conducting all our enterprises on hill land in the spirit of adventure, and 
experimentation. To-day the farmers are definitely responsive to adventur- 
ing, for I think they are beginning to realise that technique will be a factor 
as decisive for the future of British agriculture as the whims of the townsman 
or the tenets of political parties. It is often said that to-day we are the 
most highly mechanised country in the world. Let us then set out to 
= consolidate that position during the next four years, to improve our technique 
[RIPODS ARE A GREAT AID TO MAKING GOOD at all points, aad ai that esas start we may)face the poe with cutiduncse, 

HAY ON HILL LAND certain that we shall reduce our costs of production all round and by and by 
face our competitors on an entirely new Sc@le of advantage-disadvantage, 
and one not nearly so heavily weighted aghitist us. 

people and not summer camping grounds for man + 

and beast, and it is therefore essential to give upland 
farmers all the interest that proper farming and the 
4 breeding of livestock bring in their wake. 








a Csi TX 


; DECENT LIVING CONDITIONS 

i _ Gur plan, then, must envisage decent living con- 
1S ditions for hill farmers and must, therefore, concern 
re itself with the amelioration of those conditions (and 


Mt sometling can be done even in four years). It must set 
: out materially to improve and in many cases to increase 
. the fac'lities for the indoor housing of breeding cattle. 


u \nd, Snally, it must attend to the land—and here the 
I chief e.n should be to have drastically improved the 
° Maxin’ m possible acreage of intaken hill grazings 
at and o! the better- placed of the open grazings by 
1e the er. of four years. 
4 ! basal problem is that of winter feed. This 
n, canbe et, toa large extent, for sheep by the radical 
pro. ent of the grazing on areas most suitable for 
n winte For cattle hand-feed becomes of great im- 
IS porta and in many districts of crucial importance. 


h The \ 


ena has proved that, with modern tractors and 
re imple: 


‘s, successful cultivation is by no manner of 





n means ed out on many types of hill land, and during 

Is the years the War Agricultural Executive 

d Com ‘es can do no better service than conduct 

1. “xperi snts in cropping on the acres that they have 

it reclain d. We want to know for the several districts 

IS the pr cise soil and altitudal limits to the successful 

0 ponesn on Of oats, of the crucifers, and of rye as a 

y- 8 azing crop. Hay and silage are of immense import- : 

, rar neai of providing winter protein. fas Geen WITH MODERN TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS, SUCCESSFUL 
( s 


‘anicul aids to silage-making is acute in the CULTIVATION OF HILL LAND HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED 
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ATHLETIC RECORDS > By MAJOR F. A. M. WEBSTER 


URING the last half-century all ath- 

letic records have been broken, until 
we now stand faced with the reductio 
ad absurdum. 

For example, when in 1876 the Hon. M. J. 
Brooks, 0.u.A.c., first jumped 6 ft., the noted 
professional Donald Dinnie wrote to The Times 
to prove that on a priori grounds such a feat 
was impossible. Yet, to-day, 6 ins. higher is 
not an abnormal high jump and three men at 
least have got within an inch of 7 ft. Fifty 
years ago the late W. G. George was the first 
amateur to run a mile inside 4 mins. 20 secs. 
He won the English Championship in 1884 in 
4 mins. 18.4secs. Nowadays we are all wondering 
if even a 4-minute mile will not prove possible. 

I have produced the following statistics to 
support my theories. George’s professional mile 
is introduced for the study of lap times. All the 
other results quoted are amateur records. 


OUTDOOR MILE RECORDS 


1886. W. G. GEORGE (GREAT BRITAIN).—Pro- 
gressive laps: 440 yds. 58.5 secs., 880 yds. 
2 mins. 1.75 secs., 34, mile 3 mins. 7.75 secs., 
1 mile 4 mins. 12.75 secs. Per lap: 58.5 
63.25, 66, 65 secs. Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 
1.75 secs., 2 mins. 11 secs. 

1895. T. P. ConNEFF (U.S.).—Progressive laps : 
65 secs., 2 mins. 10 secs., 3 mins. 14 secs., 
4 mins. 18secs. Per lap: 65, 65, 64, 64 secs. 
Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 10 secs., 2 mins. 
8 secs. 

1902.—]J. Binxs (GREAT BrRITAIN).—Progressive 
laps: 60.2 secs., 2 mins. 6.6 secs., 3 mins. 
14 secs., 4 mins. 16.8 secs. Per lap: 60.2, 
66.4, 67.4, 62.8 secs. Per 880 yds. : 2 mins. 
6.6 secs., 2 mins. 10.2 secs. 

1913.—J. P. Jonrs (U.S.).—Progressive laps : 
61.8 secs., 2 mins. 9.4 secs., 3 mins. 16.2 
secs., 4 mins. 14.4 secs. Per lap: 61.8, 
67.6, 66.8, 58.2 secs. Per 880 yds. : 2 mins. 
9.4 secs., 2 mins. 5 secs. 

1915. N. S. Taper (U.S.).—Progressive laps : 
58 secs., 2 mins. 5 secs., 3 mins. 13 secs., 
4 mins. 12.6 secs. Per lap: 58, 67, 68, 59.6 
secs. Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 5 secs., 2 mins. 
7.6 secs. 

1921. A. G. Hitt (Great Britain).—Pro- 
gressive laps: 59.6 secs., 2 mins. 4 secs., 
3 mins. 11.2 secs., 4 mins. 13.8 secs. Per 
lap: 59.6, 64.4, 67.2, 62.6 secs. Per 880 
yds.: 2 mins. 4 secs., 2 mins. 9.8 secs. 

1923. E. WipE (SWEDEN).—Progressive laps : 
58.5 secs., 2 mins 1.8 secs., 3 mins. 7.3 secs., 
4 mins. 13.1 secs. Per lap: 58.5, 63.3, 65.5, 
65.8 secs. Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 1.8 secs., 
2 mins. 11.3 secs. 

1923. P. Nurmi (FINLAND).—Progressive laps : 
58.6 secs., 2 mins. 1.8 secs., 3 mins. 6.7 secs., 
4 mins 10.4 secs. Per lap: 58.6, 63.2, 64.9, 
63.7 secs. Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 1.8 secs., 
2 mins. 8.6 secs. 

1931. R. H. THomas (GREAT BriTAIN),—Pro- 
gressive laps: 61 secs., 2 mins. 4 secs., 
3 mins. 9 secs., 4 mins. 13.4 secs. Per lap: 
61, 63, 65, 64.4 secs. Per 880 yds. : 2 mins. 
4 secs., 2 mins. 9.4 secs. 

1931. J. LapouMEGUE (FRANCE).—Progressive 
laps: 60.8 secs., 2 mins. 4.2 secs., 3 mins. 
8 secs.,4 mins. 9.2secs. Perlap : 60.8, 63.4, 
63.8, 61.2 secs. Per 880 yds.: 2 mins. 
4.2 secs., 2 mins. 5 secs. 

1933. J. E. LoveEtock (NEw ZEALAND).—-Pro- 
gressive laps: 61.4 secs., 2 mins. 3.6 secs., 
3 mins. 8.7 secs., 4 mins. 7.6 secs. Per lap: 
61.4, 62.2, 65.1, 58.9 secs... Per 880 yds. : 
2 mins. 3.6 secs., 2 mins. 4 secs. 

1933. W. R. BontHRon (U.S.).—Progressive 
laps: 61.2 secs., 2 mins. 3.5 secs., 3 mins. 
8.6 secs., 4 mins. 8.7 secs. Per lap: 61.2, 
62.3, 65.1, 60.1 secs. Per 880 yds. : 2 mins. 
3.5 secs., 2 mins. 5.2 secs. 

1934. G. CUNNINGHAM (U.S.).—Progregsive 
laps: 61.8 secs., 2 mins. 5.5 secs., 3 mins. 
7.3 secs., 4 mins. 6.8 secs. Per lap: 61.8, 
63.7, 61.8, 59.5 secs. Per 880 yds. : 2 mins. 
5.5 secs., 2 mins. 1.3 secs. 

1937. S. C. WoopERSoN (GREAT BRITAIN).— 
Progressive laps: 58.6 secs., 2 mins. 2.6 
secs., 3 mins. 7.2 secs., 4 mins. 6.6 secs. 
Per lap: 58.6, 64, 64.6, 59.4 secs. Per 
880 yds.: 2 mins. 2.6 secs., 2 mins. 4 secs. 


George’s professional record mile of 1886 
was essentially typical of the fashion in mile 
running then in vogue. It is the fashion still in 
vogue at many public schools—alas !—which 
accounts for the “better than 5 minutes mile ”’ 
being the exception rather than the rule at so 
many school sports meetings. 


OLD TIMERS’ THEORY 


The theory of the old-timers—amateur and 
professional alike—was that a man should race 
for position from the crack of the pistol and 
carry his full pace over the initial quarter and 
on to the half-mile mark if possible. In the third 
lap he should let up, partly to rest, but princi- 
pally to test his opponents by an occasional 
burst of speed. Then came the real fight in the 
last all-out 440 yds. 

T. P. Conneff produced an entirely new 
style of racing a mile in 1895, but no one paid 
much heed to the way in which he made his 
record, for he was a wild Irish-American, not 
credited with the possession of outstanding 
theories. 

The next development came in the English 
Championship race of 1902 and suggested that 
razor-edge rivalry, combined with a willingness 
to risk all in a regular helter-skelter race, 
might well produce amazing results. There were 
seven starters, any one of whom was considered 
good enough to take the title and break the 
record. S. Barker covered the first lap to lead 
in 60.2 secs., but the famous Alfred Shrubb 
displaced him at the 880 yds. distance in 2 mirs. 
6.6 secs. At 34 mile it was Hawtrey, of the 
Army, who led in 3 mins. 14 secs., but Joe Binks 
was right on his shoulder and came away in the 
home stretch to win by 2 yds. in 4 mins. 16.8 
secs. Binks was the most surprised person on 
the ground, for he had beaten his own previous 
best by 6 secs., because the pace at which the 
race was run and an indomitable will to win 
had forced him to pull out his hitherto unknown 
best. 


SLOW MIDDLE LAPS 


From that time onwards runners concen- 
trated on very fast first and fourth laps, but 
ran the middle of the race somewhat slowly in 
two almost evenly timed quarter-miles, just as 
had happened in. Binks’s record race. 

The first Great War put a period to inter- 
national rivalry, but not to the desire of athletes 
of the countries still at peace for new records, 
To take but one example, when N. S. Taber 
(U.S.) in 1915 improved, as an amateur, on 
George’s professional record of 29 years earlier, 
which it was thought no amateur would ever 
approach, he made his new amateur record of 
4 mins. 12.6 secs., mainly through the medium 
of a handicap so framed that there would be a 
runner over each 440 yds. to bring the very 
best out of him. He went up to Oxford later, 
but failed to reproduce his record-breaking form 
in the stress of real racing, a history which was 
to reproduce itself in the case of the Englishman, 
S. C. Wooderson, 22 years later. 

Meanwhile England had produced, in 
A. G. Hill, a runner whose performances are 
referred to, not because he ever made a world’s 
record, but because he was the first apostle 
of a new theory of mile-running. Froma 15-year 
old start as a swimmer and cyclist he turned 
to athletics and, in 1910, won the North of the 
Thames Cross-country and also the English 
4-miles championships. He served through the 
war, was then taken in hand by the late Sam 
Mussabini, undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
English coaches, and won both the 800 and 
1,500 metres Olympic titles in 1920. 

That might have been glory enough, but 
Mussabini had formed the opinion that Hill 
was a real record-breaker and evolved a theory 
to meet the case. Hill, Mussabini declared, 
would be able to beat the world’s records, both 
amateur and professional, by more than four 
seconds, provided he had the self-control to run 
each of four quarter-miles in succession in 
exactly 62 secs. In other words the axiom of 
even-pace running for record-breaking had 
arrived. The way in which the English Mile 
Championship of 1921 was run did not disprove 
Mussabini’s calculations, but deprived Hill of 


his world’s record. In that race his chief rivals 
were the Cambridge blues, H. B. Stallard ang 
W. R. Seagrove. All three were far more cop. 
cerned with championship honours than with 
mere record-breaking. 

Hill dashed straight into the lead : ¢ the 
start, with Seagrove racing into second place 
to set the pace for Stallard. Those tactics >rceq 
Hill to a 59.6-secs. first quarter, but h~ was 
exactly back to Mussabini’s schedule t © the 
half distance, covered in 2 mins. 4 secs The 
first furious lap, however, had to be p: 4 for 
by a third quarter run in 67 secs., ar stil] 
Stallard was at his shoulder, forcing him > run 
the last lap in 62.6 secs. 


THE GREAT NURMI 


Papers throughout the world said 
about that race, and Jaakko Mikkola, cc 
the Finnish team, was not slow to take 
Thereafter when we saw the great Paavo 
running he always had a stop-watch in h 
and checked off his lap-times in all h 
races. He made his world’s record and ° 
incredible number of Olympic titles it i 
but he did not achieve the 4 mins. 4 sec 
by running each of four laps in 61 secs. That 
was due to the stern opposition of E. Wide 
(Sweden), when they met in the Stockholm 
Stadium in 1923. 

In that race Wide forced Nurmi to an 
initial lap in 58.6 secs.; at the half distance 
they were virtually level in 2 mins. 1.8 secs, 
but, again, the tale was told in that third lap 
of 64.9 secs., and, in this case, a final lap of 
63.7 secs. 

It was now obvious that, although some- 
thing approaching even a 4-mins. mile might 
be achieved with the aid of a robot runner 
travelling at the side of the track, on the same 
principle as the electric hare, and the world’s 
record be reduced further in specially framed 
handicaps, or through tougher opposition, the 
maximum result was not so probable in the 
stress and strain of actual racing, unless some 
new theory could be evolved. 

Highly scientific coaches then went into 
the statistics of all the records and examined 
hundreds of collegiate results. They noted the 
George theory of the ’80s of resting in the third 
lap, the Binks result of the early twentieth 
century produced by helter-skelter, devil-take- 
the-hindmost racing, and the so-long-followed 
policy of fast first and last laps, with energy 
stored up for the finish in the body of the race; 
they noted, also Mussabini’s ‘‘each lap in the 
same time” principle, and saw its weakness 
under the strain of actual competition. 


FAST SECOND HALF 


What else could there be? The only variation 
of the above principles had been in 1895, when 
Tommy Conneff rana mile in 4 mins. 18 secs., 
showing 65, 65, 64 and 64 secs. per lap, and 
John Paul Jones, in 1913, a like distance 1 
4 mins. 14.4 secs.; but Jones’s intermediate 
times were back on the old principle of a rest 
in the body of the race. But there was some- 
thing here! Conneff had run his first jialf-mile 
in 2 mins. 10 secs., and his second in 2 mins, 
8 secs., while Jones’s times were 2 mins. 9.4 
and 2 mins. 5 secs., and they were the only two 
record-breakers who had ever run th second 
half of the race faster than the first. ‘urther, 
Conneff’s quarter-miles had proved — mans 
ability to run to an exact schedule, « 2creased 
by 1 second per lap over the second _ ilf-mile. 

Very little was said about this t anyone 
save the U.S. veteran miler, Glen unning 
ham, but when he made his world’s 2cord of 
4 mins. 6.8 secs. in 1934 his half-mile t 2€s wel 
2 mins. 5.5 secs. and 2 mins. 1.3 sec _ It wes 
the stress of racing which disturbed -2¢ evell 
lap times, but again, when he latei -eturned 
4 mins, 4.4 secs. for his indoor record, 5 se00” 
half-mile was again the faster. Woo °*s0n did 
not follow the same principle when h nade » 
existing record of 4 mins. 6.6. secs., i! specially 
framed handicap. I am told, howev: , that the 
policy was followed by Haegg wl ~ he ™@ 
4 mins. 4.6 secs., and Andersson in “eturmng 
4 mins. 2.6 secs., but I have not y>< seem 4” 
intermediate figures. 
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FROM CARTSHED TO COTTAGE 


SAVING COST AND SCENERY IN RURAL HOUSING 


h Fro 1 A CORRESPONDENT 


° ). connection with the various 
. ecent articles in COUNTRY LIFE 
yn agricultural workers’ cot- 
ages, farm-buildings and 
puilc ig methods for the country 


e gene ily, it is of interest to consider 
of the - sibilities of converting semi- 
ll dere. t farm-buildings into sound 
P and. tractive dwellings for workers 


at le ; than half the cost quoted for 
man of the Government’s cottages. 
Not .1 farm-buildings are, of course, 
suite ie, and the majority are needed 
for .eir specific purpose. But, 
as the case illustrated, there 
are any, solidly built at some 
time for a purpose that they 
have dutlived, now semi-derelict or 
unu 





le ynversion, as the illustrations 
at show. is capable, in the hands of a 
Je sood irchitect, of providing an agree- 
m able, picturesque house in harmony 
with ne landscape, using a minimum 
in of lanour and materials. This con- 
ce version was carried out recently at 
S, Little Saredon Farm, Staffordshire, ’ xi Sc eos Bt ae 
ap for Mr. C. Leslie Hawkins, by Sega Se wer’ 
of Captain R. E. Hawkins, L.R.I.B.A. 
kn Sega ae So & eee FARM-WORKER’S COTTAGE CONVERTED FROM 





e- blacksmith’s shop attached, was the 
ht subject of the experiment. It afforded 


er three brick external walls, a solidly 

ne constructed timber trussed roof hung 

I's with tiles, and the shop building 

ed attached. The roof trusses were , 

he [i supported on cast-iron posts in the —(Right) A DERELICT 
he front and on internal buttresses at IMPLEMENT SHED 
me the back, 


ice aia tic. ie iin The front has been filled in and 


building of a chimney-stack; 9-in, chimney - stack and parti - walls 
internal parti-walls forming entry 
; lobby and two bedrooms, and dividing 
ird scullery, bathroom, larder, and fuel inserted, but the original roof and 


and damp course to old walls 















































th shed; and filling in the open front three external walls have been 
ke: with ordinary 9-in. brickwork, colour- : 
ed washed, and wooden casement win- Tetained. Floors are of concrete 
BY dows. A slightly overhanging porch, with cork lino. 
sh supported on oak brackets, was added 
he over the oak entrance door. A damp- 
a course, which did not exist, has been 
inserted and of course included in all 
the new brickwork, Concrete floors, 
; covered with cork lino, were laid 
ion throughout, except in the entrance — 
= lobby, which is of quarries. 
nd The plan calls for no special rROPOUTD REPAIRS € CONVERSION OF FARM BUDING TO COTTAE € 
in comment, The living-room, 15 ft. er See seeks FR eS 
ate faverage) by 20 ft., lit from both Fes basi = finn * —" 
est sides, is considerably over minimum wins gees 
ne- standards, and the plumbing in the 
nile old blacksmith’s shop is compact. 
ins, the internal buttresses supporting 
9.4 the roof (now hidden with a flat =F 
two ceiling) were retained; the ample 
ond living-room fireplace, fitted with a r 
her, Tange, :; set back in a cosy recess 
an's spannec by anoak beam. The aspect . ‘ — 
sed of the | der, facing south-east, will latin ee 





ail. J de critic ed; but in fact it is shaded 
one by the. ‘acent wall and a large oak 
inge @ ‘ree, a: there was no alternative 
dof J Position or it without upsetting the 





vere rest an. curring considerably more 

was expense. 

ven % ‘ 

ot Th sult has proved so satisfac- » 
ond thc lans for other conversions 

“did ate bein .bmitted to the authorities 
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ally <—s . will issue the neces- 

- the tinier ats. Scarcely any new Pio. « S-W ELEVATION N-E' Ett vaTlTiOn 

a0 supply other material in short criti * ante ons. 

ning sethaiae 2ed be used, and a com- LOMCHOUSE WORKS CANN OCK may I94t 
©, seem’, home evolves for a 
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JACK RUSSELL’S QUARRY 


By JAMES THORPE 


STALLS IN JACK RUSSELL’S QUARRY 


IXTY years ago, when he died, few men 
were better known in Devon and among 
hunting people generally than Parson 
Jack Russell, for 45 years perpetual 

curate of Swimbridge, near Barnstaple, later 
rector of Black Torrington and for 68 
years a great hunter. Born on December 21, 
1795, at Iddesleigh, of which his father was 
rector, he was educated at Blundell’s School, 
where he képt surreptitiously four and a half 
couple of hounds at a friendly blacksmith’s 
shop. His joint-master was expelled and 
Russell only narrowly escaped a similar fate 
by the urgent dispersal of the pack. Later at 
Exeter College, Oxford, his principal interests 
were in hunting and boxing, and at Marston 
he found Trump, the property of a 
milkman, and the ancestress of the 
famous breed of wire-haired terriers 
which commemorate Russell’s name 
to-day. 

After taking his degree, he was 
Fn in 1820, to the curacy of 
George Nympton near South Molton at 
a salary of £60 per annum and was 
obliged to restrict his hunting pro- 
pensities to running for six years a 
small scratch pack of otter-hounds. 
About this time he became acquainted 
with George Templer, of Stover, near 
Newton Abbot, an expert M.F.H., from 
whom he learned much of his traditions 
and methods. Templer had him elected 
an original member of the Teignbridge 
Cricket Club, founded in 1824, but, 
although he played in the inaugural 
game, he never showed much interest 
in this form of sport. 


In 1826 he married Penelope, 
daughter of Admiral and Mrs. Bury, 
of Dennington House, near Barnstaple, 
and went to Iddesleigh as curate to his 
father, who allowed him the salary of 
the living. This appointment, together 
with his wife’s fortune, enabled him to 
start a small pack of foxhounds, which 
he gradually improved by judicious 
breeding and selection. 

With these he showed such excel- 
lent sport and spirit that he soon 
won over the farmers and others who 
had been shooting foxes. In two 
years his influence and reputation 
had so much increased that he had 
received permission and offers from 
many landowners to draw their covers 


PARSON 


and was hunting a stretch 
of 70 miles of moorland 
country from Torrington 
to Bodmin. It was at this 
time that he received 
from a farmer the well- 
known message : 
Sir John Rissell 

Yeur honour will plaize 
to cum up to Ben Twitching 
wi’ th’ dogs: us be ate out 
o’ they voxes. Mistiss kipth 
on a-telling up and zeth us 
shan’t ha’ a Geuse to kill, 
cum Chrismus. But I’ve a 
zaid I’d gi’ her a new 
gown to mak’ up for’t; 
zo her han’t a vexed zo 
mich zince. But do ee 
cum and gi’ us a bit o’ 
sport, Sir. 

Yeur honour’s humble 

Servant, 
cbse Ws 


To Russell distance was no object ; 
he would often ride 25 miles to a 
meet, starting before daylight, hunt 
all day and ride home after dark. For 
many years he hunted without the help of a 
regular whip, with only the occasional assistance 
of members of the field and of a raw lad called 
Sam, whom he trained. Later he had the 
services of Will Rawle as kennelman and 
faithful servant for 40 years. He had a 
wonderful gift of recognising hounds and 
remembering their names. 

His favourite mount was Billy, a bay pony, 
14 hands high, by Twilight, a grandson of 
Eclipse, out of an Exmoor pony. Occasionally 
he fell foul of his bishop, particularly Phillpotts 
of Exeter, on the subject of keeping hounds, 
but always successfully maintained and defended 
with good humour his right to indulge in his 
favourite recreation. There were at this 


JACK RUSSELL 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE QUARRY 


time in Devon alone at least a hundred 
parsons who hunted regularly one or two days 
a week. 

One of the keenest of his many admirers 
and supporters was Christopher Arthur Harris, 
the young squire of Hayne, near Lifton, who 
was so thrilled by Russell’s knowledge and 
management of hounds and his woodcraft that 
he handed over his own pack to strengthen the 
parson’s very mixed collection. In 1830 both 
men took part in a magnificent run, which 
finished in a small disused quarry near the house, 
and Harris decided to commemorate the day's 
sport and his hero’s prowess. The quarry was 
circular in shape, about 40 ft. across, cut out 
of the hillside, on the bank of the pleasantly 
named River Thrushel, which flows into the 
Tamar. Round this he had 20 capacious stone 
stalls built, 4 or 5 ft. wide; the one facing the 
entrance, which was probably Russell’s, is 
quite 6 ft. across. Rumour has it that many 
of the stones were brought from old Dartmoor 
monuments. Over each seat was 
erected a wooden canopy with a 
carved fox’s head and the coat of 
arms of the occupant. A silver 
hunting-horn was added for those of 
masters of hounds. 

On the first anniversary of the 
run a commemorative banquet was 
held, the stalls being occupied by the 
leading hunting celebrities of the 
county and the lesser folk being accom- 
modated at a table in the centre. 
After a very ample meal the company 
adjourned to the house, where they 
finished the day in the manner of 
the times with toasts, songs and 
reminiscences. 

Although both men lived more 
than 50 years longer, this seems t0 
have been the only celebration, and it 
is more than probable that Russell 
objected to the theatricality of the 
performance and refused to appear 
at any repetition. The wooden cano- 
pies have long since disappe« red but 
the stones remain, splashed w: “1 m0ss, 
and rock plants and wild flow rs have 
sprung up everywhere. On th: sloping 
banks around the outside of tl » quarry 
are beech trees, whose fallen aves 1" 
autumn make a deep carpet «: ‘ncom- 
parable colour. The appro: \ from 
the road, near the bridge, \ by 4 
footpath through a narrow ‘tip o 
wood, covered in the sprit ; with @ 
beautiful ground mist of :ebells: 
The place seems to be unk. and 
untrodden, and Nature undis* ed has 
produced with a free hand ‘ rfectly 
satisfying and delightful se me . 
decoration, 
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In 1833 Russell was appointed 
perpetual curate of Swimbridge and he 
stayed there for 45 years, loved by his 
parishioners and respected by the 
visiting gypsies, whose rights he de- 
fended. He had the reputation of a- 
good preacher, with a fine voice, a good 
celivery and some eloquence. In 1845, 
,,.en the South Molton hunting fortnight 
in spring and autumn was instituted, he 
«.s its most enthusiastic and energetic 
s oporter. After disposing of many 
s.ccessive packs for various reasons, he 
« ve up his last in 1871, but continued to 
} at for 11 years longer. In 1874, at the 
a 2 of 79, he was out every day ina 
y.-k at Ivybridge, and on the Saturday 
| . at 2 o’clock to ride the 70 miles home 
ine hours. His connection with hunt- 
lasted for 68 years, from 1814 to 1882. 


He was introduced to the Prince of 
les on his visit to the Navy at 
mouth and visited at Sandringham, 
re, in 1874, he danced in the New 
ir with the Princess as his partner 

preached on the Sunday. His 
ularity with people of all ranks was 
result of the natural simplicity, 
cartesy and honesty which so often 
| racterise those who spend their lives 
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JACK RUSSELL’S STALL (RIGHT) AT LEAST 
6 FT. ACROSS 


771 


outdoors. He objected to cockfighting 
because it lacked interest, to gambling 
and cardplaying because his slender 
means would not allow him to take part, 
to horse-racing because he preferred the 
more honest, spontaneous contests across 
country and to late hours because they 
interfered with the sleep which he needed 
to fit him for hunting next day. He was 
temperate in everything except hunting: 
he would broach a bottle of port after 
killing his fox and have his gin and water 
before bed; but he was not a heavy 
drinker. 


In July, 1879, at the age of 84, he 
was presented by Lord Poltimore to the 
more profitable living of Black Torrington. 
In 1881 he attended all four days of the 
Ascot meeting and in the autumn hunted 
with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds ; but in the next year he had to 
acknowledge the penalty of his advanced 
age and drove to the meets in his trap. 
After a grand life, he died on April 28, 
1883, in his eighty-eighth year and was 
taken back to his beloved Swimbridge, 
He was the greatest of a race, essentially 
British, which is now almost obsolete 
and was always known as The Sporting 
Parson. 


CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON 


ND so the curtain has fallen upon the 
fourth war-time racing season! Thanks 
to the Jockey Club, or rather the 
Stewards of that estimable body, the 

Sport of Kings has continued to worry through 
despite innumerable difficulties. Thanks, also, 
to the enterprise of Messrs. Tattersall, the blood- 
stock market has maintained its pre-war 
buoyancy. The season actually closed with a 
feeling of relief that it had been successfully 
carried through but with little regret that it was 
over, 

In the widest sense of the term it was a 
fillies’ year. Lord Derby’s filly Herringbone, by 
her victory in the St. Leger, proved herself to 
be the best of her age. By doing this she ac- 
credited her owner and breeder with his sixth 
win in the last of the classic races. This, though 
not, as some writers have asserted, a record, is 
a good second best to the seven wins in this 
event which are credited to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton by the aid of Paragon, Spadille, Young 
Flora, Tartar, Petronius, Ashton and William. 
As the first of these was in 1786 and the last 
in 1814, it may appear that this is an unneces- 
sary delve into ancient history, but records are 
records and Lord Derby is the last man in this 
world to appreciate an incorrect statement even 
when it is to his credit. 


HERRINGBONE’S FUTURE 


As was stated in an earlier article, Herring- 
bone claims Blenheim’s half-brother King 
Salmon as her sire. Her dam Schiaparelli is by 
Schiavoni an own-brother to the St. Leger 
winner ‘Tranquil and half-brother to the Ascot 
Gold Cup winner Bosworth and to Hyperion’s 
dam Selene, who scored in the Park Hill Stakes 
and 14 other events worth, in all, £14,386. On 
her de-n’s side, Schiaparelli comes from the 
French-bred mare Aileen, she by the Prix du 


Consei’ \lunicipal winner Nimbus from Yveline, 
a dau, er of the French Derby winner Garde- 
feu, i dentally, and of considerable interest, 
Herrin one was born in March, is the first foal 
ofher . 1 and belongs to the No. 8 Bruce Lowe 
family \,hich had origin in an English mare 
who wi by the Helmsley Turk’s son Bustler 
and \ n inmate of Mr. Hutton’s stud at 
— ear Richmond in Yorkshire, about 


___ He ingbone now retires to the paddocks 
and it~ Il be interesting to learn if she is to be 


ey ith Hyperion. In such event the 

a offspring would be inbred, if only 

bea to Condolette, who was originally 
gnt 


y Loii Derby, for 1,550gs., in 1912, 


A FILLIES’ YEAR 


with the idea of returning the Pilgrimage blood, 
which she inherited from her sire, to his then 
successful sires Swynford and Chaucer, both of 
whom were grandsons of this famous mare, 
who was successful in the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Two Thousand Guineas of 1878. As 
every racing man knows, that experiment laid 
the foundation of the present-day success of the 
Derby livery. It is to be hoped that a repetition, 
if made, will be equally successful. 


MISS PAGET’S RECORD 


Just as, through Herringbone, the fair sex 
has dominated the equine world, so in the field 
of owners have the Hon. Dorothy Paget and 
Mrs. B. Lavington led in the human world. 
The only lady-owner to have ever owned both 
a Grand National and a Derby winner, Miss 
Paget, who is a daughter of Lord Queenborough, 
is the second of her sex to head the list of 
breeders of winners since Lady James Douglas— 
the first in history—accomplished that feat in 
1918, and the third lady owner-breeder of a 
Derby winner. True, as with Lady James 
Douglas and Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, Miss 
Paget’s Derby was a substitute one run for, 
like the others, at Newmarket, but, as will be 
suggested later, it may be or have been a prelude 
to the real thing in the almost immediate future. 
Straight Deal was the hero of it and there is not 
much more to add to what has already been 
written concerning him. Solario, who won the 
St. Leger of 1925, is his sire. Good Deal a 
daughter of the Italian Derby winner Apelle, 
for whom Miss Paget gave 1,800gs. at the 
December Sales of 1936, is his dam. He is her 
third foal, belongs to a very plebeian branch of 
the No. 1 Bruce Lowe family, and there is a 
difference of 10 years between the ages of his 
sire and dam. 

To be absolutely honest, it is hard to be 
enthusiastic about him. On Derby Day he, 
through the medium of his jockey, Carey, proved 
himself to be the best of a very moderate lot of 
colts. He gave evidence of stamina limitations in 
the St. Leger and has now been retired to the 
stud but, long before he has had time to produce 
stock to run, Miss Paget will in all probability 
have bred and owned another Derby winner 
and in addition have bred and owned her first 
One Thousand Guineas heroine. 

This is not a crude example of wishful 
thinking: far from it. In Orestes Miss Paget 
owns the best young colt that has been seen out 
this season, while her filly Lady Wyn is not far 
inferior to Mrs, Lavington’s Fair Fame who is, 
without a doubt, the best filly of her age. By 


the Italian Derby winner Donatello II, who 
now stands at the Brickfields Stud in New- 
market, Orestes, who is a strikingly good- 
looking bay with a well-placed shoulder, the 
best of legs and feet and tons of power behind 
the saddle, comes from Orison, a Friar Marcus 
mare which Miss Paget bought from Lord 
Howard de Walden for 1,550gs. at the December 
Sales of 1936, and which, like the good winners 
Orta, Hakim and Shian Mor, came from Orlass, 
an Orby mare who was out of Simon Lass, 
she by Simontault. Maybe there is an ample 
sufficiency of sprinting blood on the dam’s side 
of this pedigree but, if there is, it must be remem- 
bered that Donatello II, who was by Blenheim, 
was a rare stayer and that, maybe, can make up 
for it. 

Funnily enough, Lady Wyn is also a grand- 
daughter of Blenheim’s as her sire Wyndham, 
who won the New Stakes at Ascot and many 
other events over short distances, was a son 
of his and cost Miss Paget 3,000gs. as a yearling 
at Doncaster. On the other side of her pedigree 
Lady Wyn comes from Lady Maderty, a Frank- 
lin mare who won four minor events and was 
from Charmione, she by Captivation from Pearl 
of the Loch by Persimmon. Mr. George 
Drummond bred Lady Maderty and sold her, 
as a five-year-old, to Miss Paget for 1,300gs, 
Her daughter’s classic chance, if any, will be 
in the One Thousand Guineas as, on breeding, 
she is not likely ever to stay further than 
a mile. 


BEST OF HER AGE 


Fair Fame is a rather different proposition. 
By the St. Leger winner Fairway, she is from 
Empire Glory, a daughter of the St. Leger 
winner Singapore, who won the Prendergast 
Stakes and, like Glorious Devon, Ada Dear, 
North Devon and other winners, was from 
Skyglory, she by Sky-rocket from Simone an 
own-sister to the Goodwood Cup winner 
Rabelais by St. Simon out of Satirical. Fair 
Fame was bred by the late Lord Glanely and, 
at his death, was sold as a yearling to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke for 600gs. and, later, sold 
on privately to Mrs. B. Lavington for, it is said, 
3,000gs. In every way a classically moulded 
filly, with a deal of stamina on her dam’s side, 
she, at the moment, seems sure to put a classic 
to the credit of her owner, who is a newcomer 
to the racing world and hails from Bradford-on- 
Avon in Wiltshire. Lack of space prevents 
further reference to other promising two-year- 
olds, but these will be dealt with in later 
articles. ROYSTON, 
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HIGHER TRAYNE, DEVON 


A recent conversion of a Devon farm-house by Mr. Oliver Hill carried out in local materials 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HIS must be one of the last  mupesséllile. 

buildings of its kind to have been, : 

not completed, for it is still un- 

finished, but brought to a habitable 
condition before war-time restrictions ended 
all private building. Its retrospective interest 
is supplemented by the possibilities it illus- 
trates for analogous work after the war, when 
trained labour and many materials are likely 
to be restricted for a considerable time. For 
the alterations and extensions to this farm- 
house were largely made with stone quarried 
on the site and with old materials, in many 
cases with untrained labour working under 
constant supervision. Probably some years 
will elapse after the war ends before private 
undertakings even of such limited extent as 
this will be possible. Yet there must be reno- 
vations, adaptations, reconstructions, if only 
to enable existing buildings to give maximum 
accommodation and so to help reduce the 
inevitable shortage that will exist. The 
following notes indicate that if there are old 
or local materials available, and some labour 
procurable, such work need not be of a low 
or temporary standard but, imaginatively 
handled, give genuine satisfaction to the 
owner without subtracting from materials 
in short supply. together, as far as possible, and also to bring Site, situation and views were all ex- 

Higher Trayne stands high, on the rolling into view from the garden a charming view quisite; but the house, as the snapshot 
uplands some two miles inland from Water- of the sea and the distant Welsh mountain (Fig. 7) shows, was nondescript and undis- 
mouth Castle and not far from the villages coastline. tinguished. The architect’s problem was 
of Berrynarbor and Coombe Martin. The In order to free the west side of the house clearly to invest it with whatever character 
North Devon coast here is intersected by for the formation of this new garden, a new he might, worthy of so beautiful a place. 
deep and thickly wooded coombes, penetrat- driveway approach was cut on the east side. It has been entirely replanned internally, 
ing inland .from the sea, each having its This gives directly into the courtyard formed within the limits of the old walls; the old 
rocky stream winding among boulders, and _ by the house on the one side and on the other slate roofs stripped and replaced with reed 
falling over little waterfalls. by the old shippon, still used as a cow-stall, thatch; sturdy rubble-stone chimneys have 

The house stands on the brink of one’ garage and general garden store (Fig. 1). been provided, and new stout glazed case- 
of these coombes. Its new garden lay-out has The new entrance to the house has been ments and doors. 
been contrived to link house and coombe formed on this, the courtyard side. Previous experience has shown that in 
unduly exposed positions, such as this, 
wind is apt to work havoc under ex- 
posed verges of thatch. All the gable 
ends, therefore, were carried up in bold 
rubble stone crow-steps behind which 
the thatch is snugly flashed beneath 
oversailing courses of flat stones. 

The whole of the external stone- 
work has been’ whitewashed, part 
pink-washed, the shutters painted pink 
and the eave soffits a brilliant orange- 
chrome. The flooring material of the 
whole of the ground floor, with the 
exception of the living-room where the 
floor is of strip oak, is of Delabole slate 
of a soft blue-grey-green tone and 
slightly waxed. 

A new bay has been thrown out 
from the living-room, of which the 
walls are entirely lined with boo ‘shelves 
to their whole height. The old disused 
chimney, alongside this bay, 2s been 
opened up and given a new ca»ping o! 
circular form. This serves t’ : smal 
dining-room from which on passes 
out into the open loggia beyo 4. 

Looking back from the dining: 
room, through both doors of t » living 
room, an engaging vista tern sates 1 
a great mural painting at th far end 
of the music room. This r 2m ot 
tainly has the virtue of the un pected; 
one comes upon it unsuspe’.ingly ™ 
so small and intimate a .ouse 1 
which, by its great size at . height 
it forms a sharp contrast. It has 


: been contrived in the place of an olf 
2.—_THE WINDOWS OF THE MUSIC ROOM, ORIGINALLY THE BARN barn, and uses three of ite walls: 


1—THE SHIPPON ROOF AND THE EAST SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
The courtyard lies between them, with the goose-pond under the tree to the right 
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4.—THE WEST SIDE 


The garden door can be seen between the bay window and the music room 
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5.—CROW-STEPS AND CHIMNEYS. A STUDY OF THE EAST SIDE 


A section of the original roofing is seen on the right 


7.—THE WEST SIDE, WITH THE FORMER ENTRANCE, BEFORE ALTERATION 


directly on the rockface. But the 
west wall, alongside the garden 
has been entirely re-built and cop. 
tains the range of six V-shaped 
windows along its length (Fig. 8), 
each of which is formed of two 
tall windows from floor to c iling, 
placed so that they form a se ‘ies of 
alcoves. The wall oppose js 
pierced by a large bull’s-eye w ndow 
giving on to a view of the ‘cose. 
pond in the courtyard below. The 
walls of this room, as els. vhere 
throughout the house, are of ugh- 
textured plaster distempe -d a 
chalky white. When con  leted 
it is intended that the c: tains 
will be of palest Chinese  ellow 
and the barrel-vaulted cei: ig of 
indigo, in tone with the LC abole 
flooring. This floor, by the » ay, is 
panel-heated by a honeyc: ab of 
copper piping beneath its whole 
area. 

The feature of the room, in 
fact the climax of the whole 
ground-floor plan, is the great 
mural occupying the entire width 
and height of its end wail. This 
is by Hans Tisdall and its theme 
the arrival at these shores from 
overseas of a sprightly young 
woman borne on a spanking white 
sea-horse, making landfall at the 


/ \ Bes 


BEDROOM 
2 


6.—PLANS 


delectable near-by cove of Water- 
mouth Castle. (This is an allusion 
to the lady owner of the place who, 
hailing from Australia, settled here 
in order to keep white geese.) 
Various local features such as the 
castle, the look-out, the Giant and 
Little Hangmen and distant Ex- 
moor are depicted in fanciful way 
and, among giant shells, flora and 
nautical gear, in the foreground 1s 
an open book on a page of which 
are inscribed the names of owner, 
builder, architect, and all the 
craftsmen and workmen employed 
on the reconstruction of the house 
and the formation of the garden. 

A new winding stair», formed 
in the centre of the hovse, with 
treads of elm and rises of old 
tiles, leads to the up; © storey 
containing the two bed- «2d bath 
rooms and a dressing-r om. The 
maids’ rooms are appr: ched by 
a separate stairway. 

The axis of the g 2m plan 
is centred through garden 
door of the living-ro — to the 
centre of the great) wl piers " 
the west of the house re edge 
of the coombe. The ; © 1d Pt 
viously sloped upwar tirecty 
from the house on this: ©, g!V!" 
it a sunken appearance. »bviaté 
the unpleasantness of tis, seve 
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(Right) 8.—THE V-SHAPED WINDOWS OF THE 
MUSIC ROOM. Blue paving and purple pebbles 





feet of excavation was entailed and a wide, natural- 
jooking trough cut through the crest of thé hill, along 
the centre of this axis. Central between the house and 
the _vo piers a shallow dish-shaped circular pool has 
heer ‘ormed, the water level being flush with the sur- 
rour ing turf. This is fed by a stream from a spring 
in . ce hills and the overflow is formed into little 
runr.'s and pools winding across the turf and planted 
wit! (ag iris and aquatics, and threaded by a group 
ofo  wind-swept and gnarled silver birches collected 
and ansplanted from rocky scrubs in the locality. 

1e new herbaceous planting consists largely of 
bola casses of blue hydrangea, banks of fuchsia and, 
agai: t the walls of house and garden, magnolias, 
gare ias, figs, roses, ceanothus and bay. The pavings 
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9—THE V WINDOWS GIVE AIR OR 
SHELTER ACCORDING TO THE WIND 


(Right) 10—A MURAL PAINTING FILLS THE 
NCRTH END OF THE MUSIC ROOM 


and steps .re all formed of slabs of Delabole, set within 
wide bord. -s of porphyry-coloured beach pebbles brought 
by boat om the mouth of the river near Hunters’ 
In and +t in white mortar, their perfectly regular 
shapes gr ed in size from a duck’s egg to a football. 

Afe .re of the garden is the zig-zag of steps with 
Herbaceci plats and slender Irish yews punctuating 
ach leve ading up to a look-out and forming the 
northern undary of the garden. An attempt has 
een ma 9 recapture, for this little house, some 
haractey rthy of the place, and, by the use of texture, 
id cole +, a lot of white and a few deftly selected 
ritiques, tnaments and furnishing, garnered mostly 
nom the Vest Country, a slightly exotic sea-shanty 
“vour w. 1. son ething more than a tang of the sea. 


Photo raphs specially taken by Brenda Girvin., 
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A NATIONAL SPORTING GALLERY-III 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF SPORTING ARTISTS 


BARLOW—THE PRIMITIVES—STUBBS—THE SCHOOL OF MORLAND <= By GUY PAG ®T 
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FRANCIS BARLOW. SOUTHERN MOUTHED HOUNDS. _ Decorative painting 12 ft. long; in the possession of Lord Onsl: w, . 
Clandon Park tl 

“ 

HE earliest English animal painter of amateur. He was the son of a banker and of The Durdans of Bonatee (1730) by ‘-homas te 
note is Francis Barlow (1627-1702). the House of Somerset. Spencer (1700-63). He painted in the same a 


style as Seymour. Thomas Gooch (1720-1802?) a 
was also of the same school and is best known & 
by a set of six prints Life and Death of a & ™ 
Race-horse (1783). b 
As Wootton and Seymour faded away a & V 
new star was appearing on the horizon, In 1724 s 
George Stubbs was born. He was the son ofa 
master-tanner and became a big man, big in M 
body, brain and purpose. He could carry a 1( 
horse upstairs almost unaided. He drew a set & a: 
of illustrations for a midwifery book from the cl 
body of a woman which he and some medical & B 
students stole from a churchyard. When he 


He illustrated the Gentleman’s Recrea- 

tion and did some very fine pictures 
of birds and hounds for Denzil Onslow, now in 
possession of the Earl of Onslow at Clandon. 
One of Harriers at Fault is particularly fine and 
shows the class of hounds then used. It was 
lent to Lady Allendale’s exhibition in 1931. 
There are also some very good specimens at 
Shardeloes in Buckinghamshire. 

Barlow painted the first English picture of 
racing—King Charles II at Dorset Ferry, 
Windsor, 1687, and birds after the style of 
Hoendecoetter; his animals remind one of 


Though Wootton was by far the better 
artist, Seymour was reckoned to get a better 
likeness. He painted all the best race-horses of 
his day. His work is stiff and wooden and 
one cannot help feeling that his eyes 
are too big and his heads too small. He 
was nevertheless patronised by all the big- 
wigs of the day, and few of the great houses 
are without specimens of his art. He also did 
a lot of hunting scenes in charming subdued 
colours. He is meticulously correct in the 
smallest detail of dress and equipment and 
shows almost the tongue of a spur strap. 





Snyders. An early horse-painter was Marma- No one can but feel that the man knew could not get them reproduced to his liking he | 
duke (Luke) Craddock of Somerton, Somerset what he was painting and painted what he knew. taught himself engraving and produced excel- he 
(1660-1717). He came to London to study under He could no more have done the 30 ft. by 10 ft. lent results. This turned his mind to the ” 
Barlow, and his pictures had a vogue soon after pictures at Longleat, Althorpe or Badminton anatomy of the horse. His superb studies mn 
his death but are now very rare. than fly. These are Wootton’s great works. illustrating his great book on the anatomy of rs 
Wootton (1678-1766) and Seymour (1702- Unfortunately they are so large that no gallery the horse, reprinted just before the war, made ry 
1750) may be termed the Primitives. Wootton would be justified in devoting the required space him a better artist than neighbour, for after J “" 
was educated in Holland and was sent to Rome, to them. They are great sporting decorations, slinging his horse in a loft from hooks fixed in F 
studied under Van Wyke, and associated with rather than great works of art, but there are the ceiling, he proceeded first to skin it and 
Tillemann, who did many pictures of New- plenty of others of a moderate size worthy of then dissect it layer by layer, making elaborate ses 
market. Their work is so alike that it is often a place in any collection. Welbeck has a rich drawings of each muscle and its action. At the J “" 
impossible to tell which is which, or whether vein of them painted for Henrietta Harley and end of 10 weeks he was prevailed on by his - 
both painted parts of the same picture. her husband, from 12 ins. square to 12 ft. neighbours to get a new model, A tribute should ” 
Seymour, on the other hand, started as an Wootton had the real love of sport. He shows _ be paid to Mary Spencer. He lived with her all 
the common man, the enthusi- his life and left her his fortune. She certainly M 
astic ragged runner with his deserved it for enduring this year of purgatory, ke 
jumping-pole, whom he intro- looking after him when no one else would go wl 
duces into most of his best within a mile of him. his 
hunting pictures. I wonder if it Stubbs painted mainly horse portraits, but th 
is an allegory of his desire to be most of them are more truly subject pictures. 
with the forefront—velvet and In the smoking-room at Wentworth Woodhouse 
gold—when he could only he is at his best. One of the sitters, a stallion 30 
follow behind ? called Whistlejacket, is reported to have at- Er 
Shaw Sparrow—may the tacked the canvas of himself, but whether @ th 
earth lie light on that gallant because he was dissatisfied with the likeness ow 
old man—places the Sartor- or mistook it for a rival is not known. Lord & of 
iuses among the Primitives. Londonderry’s full-size Hambletonian is cet ™@ th 
How many there were of the tainly life-like, and the modelling up to the @ /) 
family, from Francis born 1734 horses of the greatest masters. Stubs did a the 
to John N. died 1823, I do not good many subject pictures, all first-rate: 
know. Sparrow gives four, but Hunting, Shooting and Racing for the Duke 0! sol 
I have found F., J., F. N., Richmond at Goodwood, The Death o° the 51g Mc 
J. N., John, James and other at Eaton Hall. His landscapes are equ ‘lly good. or 
initials, some quite as badly Lord Bearsted has his Hay and Har st and, | vi 
painted as the pictures on think, his four engraved Shooting. H~ did wild ray 
which they were inscribed. animals from both nature and im ination. the 
With Wootton and Sey- His Blenheim Tiger lying under som rocks $ 
mour, Francis Sartorius intro- a painting of the highest class. Th  “ipple ol 
duced the horse taking a flying muscle under the striped skin seem: isitively Wa 
leap. There is a quaint charm to move as you look at it. His Hors: ightenet me 
about Francis; you feel that by a Snake is a grand combination : raster!) Spa 
his horses were as fat and his drawing and light and shade. The h *st PM B® pj. 
men as solemn as he depicts _ so far as I know was paid for his Ec/ with “a on 
them. Rockingham Castle Wildman Family, £15,000, many tin ve the HH bes 
houses several of hisearly works price of the real thing, which was ! sold for 
as wellas some early Seymours. £75 and later in two halves to Den Kelley ' 
/ Seymour prints are plentiful, for £650 and £1,000. Mo 
2 4a cane Te SP sae ec ered azebresvegiesras but those after Wootton and A Stubbs can stand comparis: th any to | 
— ’ : — . =e Sartorius are comparatively artist living or dead in drawing, co po old 
JOHN W OOTTON. LADY HENRIETTA HARLEY rare. technique, force and weight. He revi ciomisé one 
30 ins. X 25 ins. dru 


The Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey 


There is a fine picture at 


horse-painting and has many faithfu: fallowess 
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Who 


but no rival, Whi 
was his best pupil is 
a matter of opinion. 


Another group 
oi rtists of 1760- 
186) may be called 
the Morland set: 
G ge Morland 
(17. 3-1804), James 
W. 1 (1769-1859), 


Cl 15 Towne of 
Liverpool (1763- 
18 Thomas Row- 


lax on (1756-1827), 
I,( ‘bbetson (1759- 


18 and the engra- 
ver, John Raphael 
Sm. Ward and 
Sn were related 
by .arriage, and 


To. eand Ibbetson 
by viendship and 
inte .perance. 


\ll these men 
wer. townsmen and 
brir. into their work 
the ‘‘romance’”’ of 
the ountry. What 
was. 1everyday fact 


to \irshall, Stubbs 
and ‘erneley was an 


adveiture to them. 


They spin a_ halo 
rouni the simplest 
bits of country—The 


Village Inn, The Sportsman’s Return, The First 
September, The Country Butcher. 


Chere are few things better than a good 
Morland,’’ This is as true to-day as it was 
100 years ago. No one has succeeded in doing 
anything like him or copying him with a 
chance to deceive a one-eyed crossing-sweeper. 
But the accent is on the word good. 


Morland drunk, or pressed to raise the 
wherewithal to get drunk, is worse than his 
best pupil who shamelessly worked on and 
copied his pictures which he recklessly passed 
on to a greedy public as his own. It was a lucky 
day for art-lovers when the artist’s creditors 
drove him out of London to seek safety in the 
country. He hit on Enderby near Charnwood 
Forest, Leicestershire, as a refuge. Here he met 
an eccentric country squire 10 years his senior, 
artist, carpenter, violinist, shepherd, poet, 
master of hounds, M.P., and correspondent 
with the wife of the great Marquess of Granby. 


Squire Charles Loraine Smith found 
Morland a hide-out and subjects to paint. He 
kept him from drinking to excess, and it was 
while under his influence that Morland painted 
his greatest pictures and touched up many of 
the squire’s, 


Alken, Marshall, Ferneley, Dene Paul, 
soultbee and Grant were intimate friends at 
Enderby, and no doubt Morland benefited by 
the hints and criticism he got from its genial 
owner, whose pictures have little artistic merit 
of their own but possess the charm and life of 
the primitive. Alken copied Smith’s eight Dick 
Knights, but what they gained in artistic merit 
they lost in crude life. 


Word tells us that he had seen his work 
sold over Morland’s name and vice versa. 
Morlan’ had no scruples. He would sell a 
commissioned picture paid for in advance by 
some t isting fool to anyone with ready money 
ora wi ’, and dash off a sulky replica to appease 
the ori, nal purchaser. 

O thing Morland could not draw 
Was a ind. In his four well-known Hunting 
mezz s by Bell, the hounds are like over-fed 
Spanic nd his hunters pack-horses, but in 
Spite ( se defects I would love to have hung 
nes to originals when I secured them for a 
etter  dowed friend. 
aie ne, Tbbetson and Rowlandson joined 
“ei nin his wild life, but Ward is supposed 
oM ave »een tho brake or at least said so in his 
vee *6 : The pce was too fast to last. At 40 
eels nglanc 3 greatest artists sank into a 


“’s grave. Towne lasted a few years 
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GEORGE STUBBS. HAMBLETONIAN. Full Size. 


before he retired to respectability in the north 
where he painted some very worthy pictures, 
but nothing great. 

Rowlandson is a draughtsman more than 
an artist and will be discussed later with the 
illustrators. Ibbetson and Samuel Howett are 
of no particular importance as sporting artists. 
Howett’s water-colours are delicate and his 
tones harmonious. 

Now we come to James Ward, r.A. He 
lived to be 90 and exhibited until he was 86. 
He started as an engraver and by 25 was 
appointed mezzotinter and engraver to the 
Prince of Wales. He engraved for Reynolds, 
Opie and Morland, but he had painting in his 
blood. Nothing would stop him, and at 28 he 
began by first studying anatomy and then 
attending at the R.A. School. Ward is pre- 
eminently a cattle-painter. He was engaged by 
the Royal Agricultural Society to portray every 
breed in the country. The work fell through, 
but during his tours Ward had met the most 
important class in England, the cattle-breeders, 
who acknowledged Bakewell as their leader and 


JAMES WARD. COURSING IN SUSSEX. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Knoedler 


1943 





The Marquess of Londonderry 


chief. They included not only squires but 
dukes, earls and barons by the score. These 
men got to know Ward and his work. Ward 
tried time and again to escape them and paint 
religious, classical pictures and landscapes in 
the muscular manner of Rubens, which he 
greatly admired, but they were too strong for 
him. Cattle-painter supreme he was and cattle- 
painter he should remain. Most galleries have 
specimens of his art. At the National Gallery 
his Bull, Cow and Calf is a fair specimen of his 
work. His portrait of Ralph Lambton on 
Undertaker is well known. He did six hounds 
life-size for Robert Wigram of Essex, which is 
well worth a place on any wall. His early work 
was naturally influenced by his brother-in-law 
Morland; in fact he suffered by it, for Morland 
had squandered by that time his popularity as 
well as his health and Ward was determined 
to strike his own line, which he eventually 
succeeded in doing. If more of this artist’s 
work is wanted there should be no difficulty in 
securing worthy specimens. 


(To be continued.) 





45 ins. < 62 ins. 





COUNTRY 


THE CLOUDED 
MIGRATING SOUTHWARDS 
SUMMER. 


AUTUMN HABITS OF 


By 


EASONAL changes in the appearance 

and habits of our birds and animals are 

closely linked with courtship and display. 

One immediately thinks of the superb 
glossy bottle green head-dress donned by the 
mallard drake in the autumn. And many 
striking examples can be given in variations 
of colour to meet the needs of camouflage as the 
panorama of the countryside imperceptibly 
alters month by month. This is exemplified by 
the hare in the way it slips into an “‘ermine’”’ 
coat when the snows descend upon the High- 
lands. 

With our butterflies none of these more 
obvious changes takes place. There is no 
“nuptial raiment’ as with many birds, although 
to the close observer all the signs of courtship 
are present as they flirt among the flowers ! 
The same slowing down of the tempo of life 
that one can notice among birds at the end of 
the breeding season is apparent also among the 
species of butterflies that hibernate. And as 
the squirrel lays up a store of nuts, so the 
butterflies feast on nectar while supplies last, 
and sometimes to such an extent that they 
over-indulge and get decidedly ‘‘tipsy.”’ 

About this time of year you can see the pea- 
cocks and tortoiseshells on the Michaelmas 
daisies, clinging so closely to the pink or purple 
yellow-centred cushions that they will often 
allow you to stroke their wings. Tortoiseshells 
will sometimes even let you pick them up as 
they sit resting with their wings tightly closed, 
inviting you to handle them and bring them 
indoors for the winter. 

But think of their behaviour in the 

spring. Those which hibernate in a 
room will batter frantically against the 
window, until you give them liberty. 
And the peacocks are so alert and full 
of energy that if you meet one sunning 
itself in a clearing in a wood, it will rise 
before you are within 10 or 12 ft. of it, 
and, racing away, will be out of sight 
before you realise that, instead of the 
first flower, you have sighted another 
harbinger of spring—a newly awakened 
butterfly. 

Remember the brimstone? In April 
she was tirelessly patrolling the country- 
side in search of buckthorn bushes; 
one hardly ever saw her settle. All May 
she flew on and on, the old urge to per- 
petuate her species carrying her down 
endless lanes and across innumerable 
fields and over hills and downs. But 
her progeny, hatched out in July, linger 
in the Jane where they were born ; they 
do not toil across fields and hillsides seek- 
ing an elusive “land of milk and honey.”’ 


THE COMMA, WILD GIPSY OF THE WOODS, OFTEN 


They are content with nectar from the 
surrounding hedgerows. But after their 
winter sleep the great trek will start 


YELLOW — (left) —HAS 
IN OCTOBER. 
Many people believe its progeny returns there in the autumn. 


BUDDLEIA. 
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BEEN SEEN BY 


L. HUGH NEWMAN 


and Nature will drive them on relentlessly as 
though making amends for their autumn sloth. 

The little ragged comma butterfly, the 
wild gipsy of the woods, is in an inquisitive 
mood in September and early October. All she 
wants is a haven for the winter.’ She seeks warm 


“ THANKS FOR WINTER QUARTERS— 
PLEASE LET ME OUT.” THE SMALL 
TORTOISESHELL. The tortoiseshell more 
often than not seeks human company and 
hibernates in a room of a house 


SLEEPS IN HOLLOW TREES IN WINTER 
A last feed from late Michaelmas daisies 


LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPERS 
(Centre) —THE PAINTED LADY COMES FROM NORTH AFRICA IN EAR_Y 
(Right)—A RED 


Building up reserves of food for a forced hibernation 


BUTTERFLIES 
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IN THE SCILLY ISIS 


ADMIRAL ON A TRUSS OF 


quarters, and I should never be surprised to 
find one in the roof of a Romany caravan, But 
the more usual haunt is the dark hollow ofa 
dead or dying tree where she will be rudely 
awakened in the spring by the woodpeckers 
seeking a nesting site. Curiously enough peacocks 
in the wild—not the ‘“‘tame”’ garden variety— 
often choose a rabbit-hole in which to sleep. 

The red admirals and the painted ladies 
are rather different in their behaviour. Their 
native country is southern France, northern 
Africa and even farther south, where there is no 
winter as we know it. There they breed continu- 
ously, one family after another, with no sleeping 
or resting period as with the other vanessa 
butterflies permanently resident in this country. 
There is, therefore, I think, a latent urge in 
both red admirals and painted ladies to be up 
and away when the colder weather comes ti 
this island. 

As yet we have scanty evidence that any 
butterflies return south in the autumn in the 
way that birds migrate, but I am convinced 
that in these two species at least there is a 
decided tendency that way. In late September 
on the beach at Charmouth in Dorset I have 
watched these butterflies making trial flights 
along the edge of the water and some of them 
actually disappearing out to sea in a southerly 
direction. It must have needed a very strong 
urge to make them take this perilous journe} 
away from the sheltered sunny cliffs that were 
still carpeted with flowers. 

Before the war the Insect Immigration 
Committee were distributing migration cards 
to entomologists all over the country, 
one of the objects being to collect 
data on this subject. Previous to this 
we had only a few eye-witness accoults 
from lighthouse-keepers in Devon and 
the Scillies who had seen small droves 
of red admirals, painted ladies, with 
occasional clouded yellows, fluttering ow 
over the sea and heading souh during 
warm sunny days in late September and 
October. These men’ had _ »reviously 
made reports of incoming sprin: migrat 
that had been checked by e° periencet 
entomologists, and so there w: » no need 
to doubt their reports. 

There were even enterprisi 
ists who marked the wings « 
of specimens with code numb 
the butterflies might be id 
affiliated members of the 
Northern France. The fall of 
an end to what promised t 
tremely interesting scientific 
Entomologists hope and beli 
links in the chain of eviden 
slowly being built up will soon be 
and provide new facts concerning the 
migration of butterflies, 
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LEAVES 


GERVAISE TURNBULL 


~ HE number of trees ina garden always 

comes as a shock at leaf-fall—also 

the trouble—and waste—which that 
phenomenon usually entails. 

\ vy that yard manure is often unobtain- 

able ¢ i the increase of incinerators is further 


By 


curta’ og the production of humus, essential 
for cc inued production, leaf-mould should be 
at a mium. So some improvement on our 
jeisur © and often careless methods is overdue. 
Wea pt to forget, too, that even fresh leaves 
dug are quite a good fertiliser for garden 
porde where the soil is not too light, if we 
avoid uch poor stuff as those of evergreens, 
shrut and planes. Also that the potash of 
veget le ash is largely washed out in one wet 
night { exposure. 

» annual toll levied on the surface soil 
ofa den by even a few trees with spreading 
surfa. roots is great, and as it is not possible 
to re ore the lost fertility by the usual forest 
meth 3, the whole area suffers, except where 


the f-mould can be restored. The poor 
appec ince, in time, of many of the trees 
them ‘ives is sometimes due to this gradually 
lower fertility, and it is obvious in the 
fowei beds and turf if fertility is not made good. 
‘cent excursions into vegetable-growing 
in suc) turf compare very unfavourably with 
turf {ree from trees. It is not perhaps realised 
that {his heavy toll on plant food is very largely 
exact’.| by surface rooters, such as ash, beech, 
Scotch fir, spruce, and poplars in particular, 
except the Lombardy. Silver fir is far less 
harmful; also, among elms, the Cornish variety. 
Often a little judicious felling—on these lines— 
of over-crowded trees would materially help the 
soil. 

A few practical considerations emerge from 
the contemplation of this wealth of plant food 
and its slow and laborious disposal with the 
least waste. To keep down expense, the leaf 
dump, if only one is made, should be as central 
as possible in pleasure grounds. It should be 
stacked like a dung heap and preferably be 
covered with soil. It is not practicable to assist 
its uneven rotting by layering big leaves and 
small alternately (big leaves like plane rot 
slowly), but late grass mowings, about 2 ins. 


JEKYLL AND 


HAVE lately re-read, as ever with an 
almost frantic admiration, The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I had 
read it many, many times before, but this 
was, | think, the first time that the obsession 
of golf had entered into my distorted mind in 
the reading, so that I reflected how very ill 
any such scheme would serve the golfer. It will 
be remembered that when Dr. Jekyll had for 
the first time drunk his potion and suffered the 
tacking agonies of dissolution, the Edward Hyde 
who thus came into existence was a creature 


wholly evil, without a single redeeming quality. 
Dr. Jekvil, on the other hand, when he had 
resumec his own shape, remained a man of 
many sh and virtuous qualities but with 
certain \eaknesses which he could not always 
*vercon'; he was still, in his own words, ‘‘ The 
icongr. us compound of whose reformation and 


improv:..ent I had already learned to despair.” 
* * * 


Dr kyl, in a golfing sense, is each one of 


's, cap: c of playing many good strokes, but 
having g since despaired of exorcising the 
bad one We must make the best of him, and 
on the le he gets more pleasure than pain 
‘utoft came, But consider for a moment the 
Parlous > of a golfing Hyde. The Hyde of the 
‘torye’ at least revel in being freed from the 
‘ramm< of conscience and so enjoyed his un- 
‘peakal orgies, but a golfing Hyde would 
“arcely enjoy playing nothing but bad shots. 
m8 Wov'd be © erpetually in the grip of some 

trid ce, < cing or hooking, topping or 
‘claffins he \ vuld miss every short putt; he 


“ould coi stantiy get into bunkers and, lashing 
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deep, and waste leaves of brassicas, may 
help the process a little by means of their 
nitrogen, if chemicals are not made use of. 
More attention to this, and to treading and 
turning and moisture, would curtail the usual 
two years’ wait for leaf-mould. 

The time-honoured broom and wooden rake 
must still do most of the work, though the push 
leaf-collector in the hands of a strong man is of 
some service, and weeks of recent wrestling with 
acres of leaves, big and small, has brought home 
to the writer the great merits of the wire reke. 
Though designed especially for the eradication 
of moss, it is of special service for leaves on the 


A ZULU 
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grass, and in the many places—in shrubberies, 
borders, hedge bottoms and flower-beds— 
where pockets of leaves defy or slow down the 
work of the simpler tools. 

As rain doubles the labour, damp spots 
should have first attention and be kept well 
cleaned, especially paths, as many of the latter 
are now in a dilapidated state, and rotten 
leaves drawn in by worms do not improve 
matters. Even such a detail as using the rake 
as a push-hoe will at times save fatigue, 
monotony and labour, particularly if the leaves, 
poplar especially, are tackled early or when ina 
slippery state. 


ON THE BOB 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 


EING scientific, I have always won- 
dered why one puts a Zulu on the 
bob—and now I know. It is all because 
of Bibio Pomone. 
My knowledge of Ancient Rome reminds 
me who Pomone was : 


Pomona loves the. or- 
chard; 

And Liber loves the vine; 

And Pales loves _ the 


stvaw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of 
kine. 


So much for Pomona Bibio 
or Pomone—it’s the same P 
lady, and it does not matter on 
which way you spell her: (life-size) 


the Romans were poor spel- 

lers anyhow. The orchard is admittedly rather 
hard to explain, but we can pass that by and the 
rest is easy : Bibio, for instance, which completes 
the insect that owns this pretty Latin name. 

It is a large untidy black fly from the 
moors, with a short pair of forelegs and a long 
pair of hindlegs—a sort of kangaroo on wings 
but without a tail, or without anything a 
kangaroo would call a tail. 

To be more scientific, its metatarsus (toe- 
nail) is sharp and black, its tarsus (ankle) is 
thick and black, its tibia (shin) is thin and black 
and its femur (thigh) is beefy and amber- 
coloured. I know all that because I am in the 
Red Cross, but the special point I want to 


make is that amber thigh, for it brings us 
to the Zulu and his red tag; put on of course 
in the wrong place and painted in the wrong 
colour, but good enough for any trout that 
you or I are likely to catch, who takes it for 
a bleeding Bibio. 

Bibio! Why that christian name? Bibo, 
I drink. That’s right anyhow. Bibio (deriva- 
tive), I want a drink. Of course the creature, 
bless his heart, wants a drink, and so would you 
if you had to cart those great long legs on those 
rotten little wings all the way from the hill-tops 
down to the loch. Why elseand why not? With 
that explanation the scientific angler, instead of 
just saying “Stick a Zulu on the bob,”’ can 
instruct his gillie to attach 
Bibio Pomone to the upper 
portion of the leader, and 
take a long pull at his flask 
in honour of the black besot- 
ted insect, which comes to 
drink at the loch and falls 
in, and so paves the waves 
for his Zulu. 

“Nah then, Guv’ner,”’ 
as they say in Covent 
Garden, “‘we’ve ’ad enough of yer Bibio. What 
abaht them apples?’”’ Ah! I forgot the orchard. 
Well, I think we’ve all had enough, but I must 
just add that the last line of the verse comes 
in, too, for: 

The place I met Pomone 
Is where Angus grazed his kine. 





HYDE <=> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


at the ball there with insensate anger, would 
yet never get it out again. He might derive a 
certain satisfaction from fits of ape-like fury, 
in which he would break all his clubs and 
perhaps murder his caddie, so that he would of 
a certainty be expelled from his club, but he 
could not possibly enjoy playing wholly evil 
shots and nothing else. 
* * * 


In these circumstances there can be no 
temptation for the golfer to drink the potion. 
What he wants is one that shall indeed reveal 
that “primitive duality of man”’ but shall effect 
a fair and clean-cut division, making Mr. Hyde 
wholly evil and Dr. Jekyll wholly good. Then 
and only then would the risk be worth the 
running. No doubt after a first experience when 
we found ourselves in the shape of the blameless 
Jekyll, hitting nothing but perfectly straight 
drives, never failing to put our iron shots upon 
the green and getting down in two putts with 
absolute regularity, we should hail the potion 
as the most blessed invention of all the ages; 
but how long would these transports last? 
Would not the wholly good in us strike us after 
a while as rather a tedious player? I fancy we 
should grow restive at his resolute steadiness, 
at his so constantly and sensibly declining to 
go out for a long carry when it was odds against 
his doing it, at his lack of some virile full- 
blooded quality that should ever and anon send 
his ball plump into a bunker. He would be such 
an unadventurous fellow, never trying a new 
grip or a new style, utterly refusing to read the 
latest text books on the game lest they should 
disturb his equanimity. He would be altogether 


too like Colonel Bogey whose pottering game we 
despise even while we envy it. In his Bad- 
minton chapter called Out of Form Sir Walter 
Simpson had something tu say on this question. 

“Tf,” he wrote, ‘“‘after a player was master 
of a club, he ceased to dream of further improve- 
ment, thought no more of the matter, became 
neither more careless nor more careful, took no 
notice of his occasional bad shots, and (in 
driving) shut his eyes to the length of his carry, 
he might continue steady.’’ He went on to 
point out that such a course could only be taken 
at the risk of the player not producing the best 
game of which he was capable and that such 
deadly uniformity was not characteristic of the 
play of the best golfers, who made mistakes and 
recoveries like other people. 

* * * 


It is certain that most of us could do with 
a little more uniformity than we habitually 
exhibit; but is it not also certain that we should 
be very dull golfers without a little Hyde in us? 
It is he who, when we have at last attained to 
some onsistency of driving, induces us to hit 
harder and harder with too arrogant a con- 
fidence until there comes the inevitable break- 
down. He cannot endure too long a course of 
steady-going golf; he has been ‘‘long caged and 
comes out roaring.’’ It is he too who insists on 
our trying some break-neck shot when it would 
obviously be the part of common sense to play 
short or round. I suppose it is he who makes 
us on a sudden break out in tempestuous oaths 
and hurl our clubs to the nethermost parts of 
the course. I am very sure it is he who, when we 
are doing sufficiently well, induces us to read 
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yet another book and re-model, as we imagine, 
our swing according to its tenets. 

All these things are lamentable and yet 
golf might be rather an uninteresting game 
without them. Say what we will it 7s fun to 
press sometimes or to essay a nonsensical carry 
or to try to get up with an iron when we know 
we ought to take wood. As to those accursed 
books, golf would be a sad business without 
theories, and there is something even to be said 
sotto voce for the losing of tempers and the 
throwing of clubs. We ought not to do it, but 
it is wonderful what a holy and beatific calm 
sometimes descends on us after we have. As 
long as we can keep Mr. Hyde within bounds 
and do not, as poor Dr. Jekyll did, allow him 
to grow larger and stronger by over-indulgence, 
I think we had better remain as we are and have 
nothing to do with potions. 

I have been trying to think who, among 
the great players of the earth, had most of Mr. 
Hyde latent in them and who possessed most 


of the more blameless qualities of Dr. Jekyll. 
I can call to mind no more Jekyllian golfer than 
Lady Amory, when she was Miss Wethered. If 
ever one hoped or feared that she had made a 
slightly crooked shot, the ball always seemed 
to stop just short of the bunker or, in the war- 
time language, to ‘“‘take evasive action’”’ when 
it drew near to the sandy jaws. I suppose, being 
human, she occasionally felt some demon within 
her urging her to hit too hard, but if so she 
kept him under ironcontrol. As far as any golfer 
could be all good, she was. J. H. Taylor too was 
wonderfully Jekyllian as far as hitting the ball 
was concerned, but the Hyde in him just now 
and then, at very long intervals, grew lovably 
cross, and the same might be said of Bobby 
Jones. On the other hand, there was plenty of 
Mr. Hyde in Walter Hagen. In the midst of 


the most brilliant round he was always capable 
of an outbreak in the shape of one thoroughly 
bad shot. Another who had an insurgent Hyde 
in him, for all his serenity and wisdom, was the 
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great James Braid. Now and again he could not 
quite resist that slashing hook into the heathe; 
though it must be added that no one that eye, 
lived was so good at getting the ball out of jt 


again. 


Of course there have been many great ones 
with a capacity for missing a short putt. Per. 


haps indeed there has never been ; 


1yone, 


great or not, without it; but I hardly count 


that as the prompting of Mr. Hyde. Hi 
us rather to the grosser forms of sin, to t 


urges 
> vast 


slice or the frantic hook or to that tem»orary 


insanity which essays a superfluous bu 
playing the one off three. After we ha 
these things we are, like Dr. Jekyll, ‘‘; 
into a kind of wonder at our vicari 
pravity”’ and repent with bitter tears; 
can never wholly get rid of Mr. Hyde. 
come bursting out, and all we can hop 
that he will refrain on important oc 
Unfortunately that is just when he 


rer in 

done 
inged 
is de- 
ut we 
€ will 
for is 
sions, 
most 


likely to do it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PERE DAVIDE’S 
DEER AT PLAY 


From the Duke of Bedford. 

IR,—Pére Davide’s deer, of which 

photographs by Miss Pitt appeared 
in CounTRY LIFE some time ago, is 
usually rather a serious-minded beast, 
but he has occasional moments of 
levity. The terrain usually selected 
for a romp is an uneven bit of ground 
with small hills and hollows, where the 
deer trot or gallop in circles or figures 
of eight until they are quite out of 
breath. 

Last spring I saw some yearlings, 
two-year-olds and young calves dis- 
porting themselves in this way, and 
quite recently an adult stag cutting 
the most undignified capers on the 
edge of a muddy pond. To-day a 
party of deer of both sexes, some young 
and some fully adult, were having a 
game, a stag who had recently shed 
his horns being one of the leaders. 
Whether he had originally made this 
choice or whether it was somewhat 
thrust upon him by his companions 
I cannot say, but after a time he came 
to the conclusion that he had had 
enough of being chivvied by a horned 
follower, and turning upon the latter 
and rising on his hind legs, he so 
battered him about the head and horns 
with his fore feet that he obliged him 
to retreat. The incident was an amus- 
ing one as Pére Davide’s deer fight on 
their hind legs far less often than red 
deer and when a boxing match does 
take place it is usually between calves 
a few months old.—BEpForRD, Frox- 
field House, Woburn, Bedfordshire. 


THE AGE OF MONTAGU’S 
HARRIERS 


Sir,—Mr. Jim Vincent is doubtful 
whether the yellow hen of 1943 (de- 
scribed in my article of September 24) 
was the same bird as the yellow hen of 
1942. I have no doubts on the subject. 
In the first place, every Montagu’s 
has individual distinguishable marks, 
and among other things this was the 
yellowest hen I ever saw, but in 
additicn to that I go by her behaviour. 
She started tame in 1943, and she had 
several tricks: fcr instance, she used 
to come towards you in the air voicing 
her objections, and if she recognised a 
friend she would stop swearing and sit 
down quietly on a bush within 30 yds., 
watching you. I am equally certain 
that she would always recognise me, 
for birds have memories as long as 
those of horses or dogs. 


As stated, I cannot be sure of the 
cock, but the cock of 1943 used the 
same hunting beat as the cock of 1942, 
i.e. towards the sea, crossing a certain 
road always at about the same spot, 
in both years. His appearance had 
changed for the better in 1943, but 
that is natural with increasing age. 


My remarks about yellow eyes 
were based on information from a 


gentleman who kept tame Montagu’s 
for a number of years, that had been 
taken from a nest. I have only once 
met a hen with yellow eyes, and she 
was so grey in cclour as almest to 
resemble a cock. She had a ring on 
her foot, but I never could read the 
number. I used to feed her on ham 
ana cheese sandwiches. She appeared, 
I think, in Country LIFE some years 


hearing the tiny snap of their wings for 
the first time. There are many butter- 
flies about the clump of Michaelmas 
daisies by my wood-carving bench, 
where I work in the sun, and I very 
often hear the sound of their flight. 
But although I have sometimes 
noticed the “snap,” a rapid airy 
whisper is what I usually hear. It is 
a warm little sound, and lovely. 


THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE AND HER TWO NESTS 


See letter: The Migrant’s Home-coming 


ago, and I believe I recognise her in 
some earlier photographs of Mr. Ian 
Thomscn’s. She had the bandsomest 
husband I have ever seen: a mighty 
hunter, who once brought in 17 kills 
between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.— 
ANTHONY Buxton, Horsey Hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 


THE MIGRANT’S 
HOME-COMING 


S1rR,—This photograph of a female 
red-backed shrike feeding her young 
shows an ornithological curiosity. 
The elongation to the side of the nest 
containing the chicks is the previous 
year’s nest. The migrant parent or 
parents not only returned to the same 
site but built their new nest touching 
the old one, so that the whole looked 
like a figure eight. The nesting 
materials were so interwoven that I 
doubt whether the two nests could 
have been separated without tearing 
apart. The chicks spent their time 
hopping from one nest to the other. 
As often as not when J exposed a plate 
they were in the last season’s nest.— 
W. N. Swaine, Bristol. 


THE NOISES OF 


BUTTERFLIES 


S1r,—In M. Forster Knight’s descrip- 
tion in your issue of October 15 of the 
behaviour of butterflies she mentions 


In an earlier letter she mentions 
bees biting holes in bean flowers. I 
had noticed this habit in some bumble 
bees among rhododendron flowers in 
a garden on Crummock Water. They 
went to the back and made a hole to 
get the nectar. Had bees learnt to be 
lazy from men? It was in that same 
place that I saw a wren attack a big 
wood-mouse at sunset. It came 
through the grass below her nest (a 
round hole, elbow high in the brush 
of a tree like a cypress) and was going 
towards another mouse farther away 
in the shadow, when the wren flew 
down on tc its back. with a furious hiss, 
and pecked its head. The mouse 
squeaked and ran hard into the bushes 
with the wrepr tight on like a jockey— 
still pecking! A few moments later, 
it flew back on to a twig outside its 
nest and sang a most cheeky song. 

I have recently had reason to 
think that the sounds I have often 
mistaken for grasshoppers or crickets 
are shrew mice calling to each other 
in the grass.—JOSEPHINA ALYS DE 
VASCONCELLOS, Little Langdale, West- 
morland. 


BUZZARDS IN WILTSHIRE 
Srr,—Referring to the letter Buzzard 
in Wiltshire (October 8), it may be of 
interest to note that I have seen two 
buzzards in that part of the county 
since 1939. When they arrived I do 
not know, but last year they stayed 


until February and I was s 
would nest. This, however, 
think they did. 

I know it to be popularly selieved 
that buzzards only kill small r.ammals 
—rabbits or hares—for food, but last 
week I put a buzzard off a freshly 
killed partridge in a stubble field. The 
partridge could have been I:‘lled by 
a sparrow-hawk or may even have 
been a runner, though I could find 
no shot mark on it. I don’t want to 
condemn this very attractive bird, but 
this information may be of interest. — 
R. H. Cosppoitp (Captain), Clarendon 
Park, Salisbury, Wiltshive. 


e they 
don’t 


S1r,—Buzzards appear to be becom- 
ing more common round about 
Salisbury. They have been seen, not 
only in South Wiltshire countryside, 
but actually soaring over the city of 
Salisbury, within the past two months, 
on half a dozen occasions. 

At about 10 a.m. in the last week 
in September, one was seen at a height 
of 300 to 400 ft. over downland near 
Burcombe and the bird was being mob- 
bed by several hundred house martins 
who were, presumably, gathering 
for migration. A week or two 
previously, during a ramble through 
the New Forest not far from the 
borders of Wiltshire, I saw, in one 
morning, a buzzard and a peregrine 
falcon.—W. A. CHaPLin, 11, Folkestone 
Road, Salisbury. 


S1r,—On October 9 I was walking 
with a friend on Pentridge Hill, south 
of Salisbury, when we noticed two 
large birds with rounded wings and 
squared tails circling high above us. 
There was no mistaking these birds 
for other than buzzards. 

We make a note of birds seen on 
our walks. Although we have seen 
many sparrow-hawks and an 0¢ca- 
sional kestrel this is the first time we 
have seen buzzards.—P. JORDAN, 
King’s House, The Close, Salisbury. 


RABBIT TRAPP!NG 


Sir,—The letter which you publish 
(October 15) from Major Ve» der Byl 
under the heading Rabbit Tapping 
disturbing. 

It is difficult to escap 
clusion that the House of C 
so jealous of the rights o 
minorities—is far from bei 
to champion the rights 
animals. Cruelty to anima 
the most contemptible for: 
existing—seems to attrac 
taboo to itself so that it is ‘ 
to mention it in polite 
curious phenomenon, bu‘ 
is paralleled in the c¢ 
silence which hung 01 roger 
persecutions prior to 19: and st 
to a certain extent atten upon the 
mention of German “atr 195. 

All honour, then, tc COUNTRY 
Lire, whose columns have °*vér be 
open to every humane cau? and 
honour to Major Van der = whos 
efforts to better the 'ot «* 
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animals must be well known to all 
your readers. : 

The letter from him which you 
publish reveals a grave abuse. Let us 
see to it that Parliament is con- 
strained to remedy that abuse.— 
Henry MAXWELL, Carlton Club, St. 
James’s Street, S.W.1. 


-ALD STARLING AGAIN 
Early in July last year, I re- 
ed the presence of a bald-headed 





THI 


starling at my bird-table, and later, 
that it had completely recovered its 
head feathers by early in the following 
September. What I take to be the 
same bird appeared again this year, 
and the period of baldness seems to 
have been even longer, for its head 
was completely bare early in May, 
and it remained so until about the 
middle of August. The bird’s health 
was not affected, for it was the most 
enterprising and energetic of the lot 
in securing food and carrying it to its 
brood in a near-by gable. The return 
of the feathers differed a little from 
last year when they began with a 
tuft like a cap. This time a narrow 
line of feathers appeared all at the 
same time, reaching from the forehead 
right back to the nape of the neck, 
like the crest of a helmet, or the 
clipped mane of a horse. This gradu- 
ally extended downwards and round 
the neck, nearly to the eyes, around 
which for a week or two there were 
bare rings as if the bird wore a pair 
of spectacles. By the middle of 
September the starling had become 
indistinguishable from the others. It 
will be interesting to see what variation 
it will present next year, if it is still 
to the fore.—J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


,WEEDS ON POND MUD 


sik,-Can you advise as to the best 
way of preventing the mud from 
cleanings of a pond becoming over- 
grown with weeds? Being close to, 
and in full view of, the house, it is 





CRADLE FROM THE FOX TOMB AT 
MUCH COWARNE 


See letter: Babies on a Tomb 
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undesirable to leave the mud in a 
mound for any length of time. 

If spread and harrowed, how soon 
should this be done ?—X. 

[To destroy the weed growth on 
the mud cleaned from the pond, we 
would ‘suggest a dressing of sodium 
chlorate, if this can be obtained, or 
failing this a heavy dressing of sul- 
phate of ammonia applied in dry 
weather, during late April or early 
May. This dressing if applied heavily 
enough will have the 
effect of burning the 
weed growth. 

We should not ad- 
vise the spreading of the 
mud for at least a 
period of six months 
after its removal from 
the pond. Such mud is 
likely to be extremely 
toxic and would prob- 
ably have a harmful 
effect on crops. A 
period of six to nine 
months is advisable 
before its use as a dress- 
ing.—ED.] 


BABIES ON A 
TOMB 


S1r,—In the old church 
at Much  Cowarne, 
Herefordshire, is the 
interesting tomb _ of 
Edmund Fox of 1617 
and his wife Anne. 
Around its sides are 
the figures of their three sons and 
seven daughters. The girls are wearing 
the fashions of their day and make a 
pretty picture with their long gowns 
and ruffs as they kneel at prayer. 

On the end of the tomb is a 
remarkable piece of carving showing 
three babes asleep in a rocking cradle. 
Just the heads in little bonnets peep 
out from beneath a _ coverlet; I 
wonder if they were triplets?— 
J. D. R., Darlington. 


ANIMALS AND TIME 


S1r,—Supplementing the instances 
already given, indicating that .various 
animals have a distinct sense of time, 
I might instance my cat who sleeps on 
a chair in the kitchen. When the 
door is opened at a certain time every 
morning, he instantly jumps down to 
welcome whoever enters; but if the 
door is opened at any other time when 
he is asleep, either through the night 
or even half an hour earlier in the 
morning, he sleeps on, and pays no 
attention. He seems to know it is 
not the proper time to get up; but 
if it is later than the usual time, he 
is already up, and waiting for the door 
to open.—J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’’ AND 
BRAILLE 


Sir,—A deaf-blind correspondent of 
mine has been in the habit of supple- 
menting her necessarily limited supply 
of the special paper on which Braille 





THE 


JOPE tS’ HALL, BRISTOL, AND THE THEATRE ROYAL 


See letter: The Coopers’ Hall, Bristol 
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is embossed by using the paper 
(doubled) of old magazines for her 
correspondence. She has found old 
copies of CounTRY LIFE very suitable 
for this work, and has asked me to 
ascertain whether some regular reader 
of your magazine could send to her 
old copies which otherwise would go 
into the waste-paper basket. Perhaps 
you know of someone who would 
render this service. My correspondent 
lives at Beaconsfield, Buckingham- 
shire, so, in the case of subscribers 
there, postage might be saved.—J. 
DE LA MARE Row ey (General Editor), 
National Institute for the Blind, 
224-6-8, Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. 


AN INSECT’S TOILET 


S1r,—Not very long ago you published 
an interesting article by Miss Frances 
Pitt om the toilet of animals. How- 
ever, the personal cleanliness of insects 
is a no less fascinating subject, as one 
can discover by keeping a large insect 
in captivity, or even by casually 
watching a house-fly washing its face. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
a great green grasshopper (Tettigonia 
vividissima) drawing one of its an- 
tenne through its mouth. This 
insect, which is easy and interesting 
to watch, is always very particular 
about its feet, which it frequently 
cleans with its mouth, especially after 
being handled. I have one in a glass 
tank, and notice that it puts its feet 
into its mouth when climbing the 
sides, to enable it to cling to the 
slippery surface. 





THE GRASSHOPPER DRAWS 
ONE OF ITS ANTENNZ 
THROT'GH ITS MOUTH 
See letter: An Insect’s Toilet 


years before James Paty’s exquisite 
theatre. Continuing this line of build- 
ings in cobbled King Street are many- 
gabled St. Nicholas Almshouses, all 
fortunately unharmed by enemy 
action and each listed by the Council 
for the Preservation of Ancient Bristol. 
—F.R. W., Bristol. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE BRIDGE 


S1r,—Y ur photograph of Bibury on 
page 501 cf Country Lire for 
September 17 makes me thirst for the 
Cotswolds again. 





THE COLNE AT BIBURY, ARLINGTON BRIDGE 
See letter: The Other Side of the Bridge 


The photograph is of a male. The 
females are difficult to find as they 
do not give away their whereabouts 
by stridulating —D. J. Brooks, Hart- 


ford End, near Chelmsford, Essex. 


A PROLIFIC DOVE 


S1r,—Having been a reader of your 
publication over a number of years 
I wonder if any fellow-reader can beat 
this. 

A palm-dove (similar in almost 
every respect to our English wild dove) 
has now reared its sixth successive 
pair of young this year in the same 
nest, which is situated on a beam 
under my office veranda roof. 

These birds are extremely tame, 


and invariably feed with my “‘con- 
scripted”’ pigeons.—J. ELLis (Sgt.), 


R. Signals, M.E.F. 


THE COOPERS’ HALL, 
BRISTOL 


Sir,—Since the re-opening of the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, under the 
auspices of C.E.M.A. the excellent 
suggestion has been made that the 
building next door, the Coopers’ Hall, 
should be acquired to serve as an 
annexe for exhibitions, etc. 

Now in industrial use, this hand- 
some Georgian fagade was designed 
by William Halfpenny in 1744: 22 


Some years ago I took a snapshct 
of the view from the other side of 
Arlington Bridge. You may _ be 
interested enough to publish it. It 
made a beautiful enlargement, which 
I have framed.—OLIVE HAWKEsS- 
Cornock, Moneens, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon. 


LOGS TO LAY IN 
S1r,—It is always gratifying to have 
one’s own experience endorsed by 
those who should know, and to find 
that among your correspondents who 
have written on the subject of Logs 
to Lay In ash takes the first place 
every time. Here Lady Congreve’s 
poem gives eloquent testimony : 

Ash new or ash old 
Is fit for a queen with a crown of 
gold. 

I did not mention elm deliber- 
ately, and, as it appears from corre- 
spondence that there is much differ- 
ence of opinion about its qualities, it 
looks as if much depends on whether 
it is kept dry for at least a year. That 
condition fulfilled, I believe it is good 
in an open hearth. It should be, for 
there are craftsmen who can make 
elm furniture of great merit, and what 
works well, where wood is concerned, 
usually burns well. 

As for supplementing coal with 
wood, I entirely agree with Mr. Trout, 
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pieces keep as dry as could be wished, 
if the stack is properly built. 

Those who habitually use peat 
swear by it. I have known it used, 
damp, in domestic boilers with much 
satisfaction. Housewives are known to 
complain that it creates more dust 
than does coal. This is true, but the 
drawback is exaggerated. The ash 
being very fine, great care should be 
used in clearing away the fire.— 
OLIVER WARNER, Haslemere, Surrev. 


JOHN HIATT OF 





WIDTH 4 INS. 
See letter: John Hiatt of Quinton 


who considers this a bad plan, waste- 
ful and sometimes dangerous owing to 
the residue left in the chimney. But 
sometimes it is unavoidable. It de- 
pends so much on the type of wood 
one is lucky enough to acquire, and 
upon the size of logs available. With 
first-rate wood, and logs of varying 
size, no coal is necessary, and it should 
be avoided both in the national interest 
and in that of the chimney. But 
where quality and quantity are less 
satisfactory, it is often necessary to 
start a fire with coal, making a glow- 
ing base, and then proceed with wood. 
The tendency is for the coal ash to 
sink, and when the fire is cleared in 
the morning it is usually not difficult 
to separate this from the more useful 
leavings of the wood; or so I have 
found. 


Another fuel, better known in 
Scotland and Ireland than in England, 
though used in this country from time 
immemorial, is peat. Quite a lot is 
being dug even at the present time. 
The kind best known to me comes 
from Somerset. It is not cheap. Even 
when bought in quantities of 1,000 
turves or over at a time it works out 
in some districts at well over a penny 
a turf, with carriage. If that be 
accepted, it-is an admirable fuel in 
more ways than one. For instance, 
it is by no means true that it always 
makes a slow, dull fire. That it will 
do, and one which will keep in long 
without attention, if desired. But dry 
peat, particularly if broken up, will 
make a cheerful flame, and gives a 
pleasant scent to a room. Here again 
a coal base is helpful for a bright fire. 
Peat also burns well with dry wood of 
really good quality. 

Peat is economical in that it burns 
all through to a fine white ash, which 
is every bit as good as wood-ash for 
the garden. The art of stacking and 
storing peat is worth attention. It is 
usually kept in the open. The outside 
pieces, which become saturated, are 
useful for keeping fires in. The inside 


THE COLUMBARIUM AT UPTON 
See letter: Upton Church, Nottinghamshire 


QUINTON 
S1r,—We have obtained 
a particularly well made 
mouse-trap, stamped J. 
Hiatt, of unusual design. 
A pasted-on label reads : 
‘““Mouse Trap. Invented and made 
by the late John Hiatt of Quinton, 
he made a considerable sum of 
money by this invention, previous 
to his attaining a large fortune, he 
gained a large sum of money. This 
information contributed.”’ 
The few enquiries 
we have made 
have met. with 
little success. J. 
Hiatt may have 
been associated 
with Messrs. Hiatt 
and Co., Limited, 
of Birmingham, 
but they inform 
us that there has 
been no Hiatt in 
the business for 
the past 60 years 
and they have no 
record of the firm 
having made 
traps, though they 
add that they 
cannot be certain 
that they never 
did. A drawing of 
the trap is en- 
closed, and any 
information about 
it or John Hiatt 
would be wel- 
come.—W. HuGH 
Curtis (for the 
Hon. Curators), 
The Curtis 
Museum, Alton, 
Hampshire. 


THE LAST 
TO LEAVE 


Sir.—In almost 

every litter of pigs 

there is a ‘‘nesseltribe’’ or small, 

weakly member. Likewise, in every 

family of young tits there is generally 

one so timid that he resists all his 

parents’ persuasions to face the 

outside world. This young blue tit 

stood in the entrance hole for hours 
after his companions had 
flown, making up his 
mind to leave home.— 
R. P. Gait, Westbury 
Park, Bristol. 


THE 


UPTON CHURCH, 
NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE 


S1r,—A columbarium or 
dovecote is not often 
found in the inside of a 
church. You illustrated 
a pigeon-cote in church 
in your issue of August 
27, and may like to see 
this photograph of the 
15th-century tower of 
the church at Upton, 
near Southwell, Notting- 
hamshire, which con- 
tains a room with a 
fireplace for the priest 
and holes in the walls 
where doves nested at 
one time. The tower has 
eight pinnacles arranged 
round a ninth in the 
middle, said once to have 
been known as the Nine 
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‘* NESSELTRIBE ”’ 
LEAVES HOME 


See letter: The Last to Leave 
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Disciples. — EDWARD RICHARDSON, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


LEGEND FROM SNOWDON 
Srr,—In reply to Mr. Richardson’s 
query of September 24, I recall that 
Mr. Frank Ward in his book The Lakes 
of Wales states that in July, 1930, a 
boat passed easily between the island 
of Llyn-y-dywarchen and the shore, 
whereas three months later it was not 
possible even with the smallest of boats. 
—Puitip H. Ricuarps, Tettenhall, 
Wolverhampton. 


GARDENERS’ FRIENDS 


Str,—I wonder how many victory 
diggers realise what splendid friends 
they have among the ichneumon 
flies. One species in particular, 
mucrogaster glomevatus, to give it its 
official name, must be reckoned as 
a very staunch friend indeed, for it 
spends its time waging war on the 
caterpillars of the very destructive 
cabbage butterflies. In fact, it is 
doubtful if we should have any 
cabbages at all but for the work of this 
minute helper. 

The female m7- 
crogaster is armed 
with an egg- 
laying apparatus 
which is similar 
to the sting of a 
wasp. She pierces 
the outer skin of 
her caterpillar 
victim and lays 
anything. up to 
about 50° eggs 
within the cater- 
pillar. These soon 
hatch out, and the 
tiny grubs _ feed 
and grow inside 
their host with- 
out any apparent 
effect onthelatter, 
which merely has 
to eat harder than 
ever to feed the 
numerous para- 
sites within. 

Over a thou- 

sand microgaster 
grubs have been 
found living in 
one live cater- 
pillar. When the 
grubs have fin- 
ished growing, 
they make their 
way to the outside 
of the caterpillar 
and there theyspin 
their small yellow 
silken cocoons leaving their victim 
to die. Occasionally a caterpillar so 
attacked manages to Change to a 
chrysalis, but instead of 
a butterfly emerging 
later, many little black 
ichneumons appear. 
These fly off to search 
for more caterpillars in 
which to incubate their 
young. 

It is thought by 
some authorities that 
the caterpillar does not 
suffer as the grubs feed 
on juices which they 
imbibe without biting. 

There are more than 

twelve hundred British 
species of ichneumons, 
many of which prey 
upon harmful insects. 
Their good work goes on 
unobserved because they 
are so small. Despite 
their small _ stature, 
however, they remain as 
some of the gardener’s 
best friends.— A. C. 
Hutt, Shoreham- by- 
Sea, Sussex. 


AN ENGLISH 
DELFT PLATE 


Sir,—In your issue of 
August 20 you illustrate 
a plate described as an 
English delft plate with 
unusual lettering. 


THE NINE DISCIPLES: PINNAv 
THE CHURCH TOWER AT U? ‘ON 
See letter: Upton Church, Nottingham:h:r¢ 














MICROGASTER GLOMETF 
ACTUAL SIZE *% OF AN 
ACROSS WINGS 


See letter: Gardeners’ Frien 


This plate is almost certa 
Dutch delft, as I have had tw 
plates through my hands a) 
were, without doubt, Dutch. 

A Dutch collector, whx 
expert on Dutch pottery, an 
Dutch dealer, told me _ th 
letters, reading from the cent: 
“*God Knows All,’”’ ‘‘ Hears All 
All” and, I think, the last one js 
“Understands All.’’ I am not quite 
certain about the last and am: trying 
to find out. 

The plate is definitely not Liver- 
pool and, as I have written to your 
correspondent, if it is compared with 
a Lambeth or Bristol piece, quite a 
difference will be seen in the colour of 
the two pieces because, on the backs 
of the English delft plates, one very 
often sees a reddish or brownish tinge 
showing through the glaze, and I have 
never yet seen this on Dutch pieces, 
although I have had several thousand 
through my hands.—E. Ow_Ens, Liver- 
pool, 2. 


WELSH WEAVING 
Si1r,—The article on Welsh weaving 
in CounTRY LIFE of October 1, is a 
little confusing as regards Pandy Mill 
on the Machno. The ruined Pandy 
and the splendid waterfall are quite 
distinct from the large woollen factory 
a quarter of a mile away near the 
tenuous Roman Bridge. The electric 
power generated here has no con- 
nection with Pandy Mill Falls down- 
stream. 

Happy memories of my grand- 
parents’ home close by prompt me to 
correct this slight error.—W. R 
PRIcE-JONES, Pedders Wood, Scorton, 
neay Garstang, Lancashire. 
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AGNEW’S 


EXHIBITION OF 
FIGURES IN LANDSCAPE 


NOW OPEN 


J. BEERSTRAATEN 


On panel 17} x 243 inches. (Picture included in exhibition) 


43 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 











BY APPOINTMENT 


NEVER LOSE 

AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BEAUTIFUL. 
BEAUTY IS 

GOD'S 
HANDWRITING. 


Charles Kingsley. 


LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE IS ONE OF OUR VERY 

INTERESTING PIECES OF ANTIQUE CHINA 

PORCELAIN, KANG-HSI PERIOD 1661-1722, ‘i 
DISPLAY IN OUR GALLERIES: 


NEW YORK 

















JOHN BELL. ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


teeta een PAR Tae? 


Attractive 18th Century Rosewood Cabinet 
with finely painted floral panels, 
length 3 feet 3 inches. 


“COTLAND 


56- ', BRIDGE STREET 
Aber» 3090 ABERDEEN 
ALS. AT 
3 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 
De iglas 0647 GLASGOW 


Fine 18th Century Bracket Clock, by 


in original mahogany case. 








Co.'s addre ; ‘Antiques, Aberdeen ”’ Robert Clidsdale of Edinburgh, 
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INTERESTING FURNITURE 


GREGORY « Co. 


(Bruton Street) Lrp 


27, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


New Management 
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By Appointment 


for 
MAXIMUM CROPS. 


1944 BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING 


CATALOGUE 


VEGETABLE SEED 
EDITION 
(Published in December) 


PLEASE SEND REQUEST NOW FOR FREE COPY 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS. LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
134, Regent Street, W.1. 129, High Holborn, W.C.1 


53a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 























~~ SS 


**FOR WANT of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost ; and 
for want of a rider the battle was lost”... So do great 
issues hang on trifles often unconsidered—things no bigger, 
it may be, than a sparking plug. Today, the smooth efficient 
functioning of a wide web of all-important transport may well 
depend upon the good service we build our plugs to give. 


AC -SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FARMER AND 
‘*AFTER THE WAR” 


GRICULTURAL politics have 
struck a sticky patch with 
the hesitancy of the Govern- 
ment to embark on discus- 
sions of post-war farming 

policy and the misunderstandings over 
the pledge that produce prices would 
be related to costs of production. 
There is a widespread feeling among 
the smaller farmers that the Govern- 
ment are running away from their 
word and that inevitably ‘farming 
will be let down again after the war.”’ 
There can be no serious complaint 
about the level of prices that has ruled 
so far. On the whole farmers have 
done well enough, some better than 
others. The favoured have been the 
large corn-growers, particularly the 
barley-growers, and the less favoured 
the dairy farmers tied to a seven-days- 
a-week job that is not at all popular 
with farm-workers. The immediate 
trouble arises from the rise of 5s. a 
week in the national minimum wage 
for farm-workers and the Government’s 
side-step from the undertaking that 
prices would keep pace with the 
farmer’s costs. The Treasury’s con- 
tention is that the increase in the total 
income received by farmers in the 
past year has so much exceeded the 
increase in costs that they can well 
afford to meet the additional 5s. a 
week for their men without any 
increase in prices. This might be 
true enough if the whole country were 
one farm. But it is not. 
* * * 
OME farmers can perfectly well 
afford to pay higher wages than 
the present minimum and in many 
cases they are already doing so to keep 
good men. They see no virtue in 
handing over large sums to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in E.P.T. when 
some of their additional income 
devoted to higher wages will make for 
a quiet life and a well-contented staff. 
These are the few. I do not know what 
proportion of farmers are liable for 
E.P.T. Is it 5 per cent. or 10 per 
cent.? Not more, I will wager. The 
more ordinary farmer who has not 
large acreages of corn and the right 
equipment for economical working is 
not making exceptional profits. The 
man with 80 acres, who is typical of 
the British farmer, and his 15-20 cows 
can count himself lucky or exception- 
ally proficient if he clears a profit of 
£400 when the accounts for the 
Michaelmas year are balanced. There 
is no taste of war-time profiteering in 
this income and by the time income 
tax has been paid and he has met 
living expenses there is little that can 
be put by. The degree of skill he needs, 
his capital and the risks of his business 
get no more than a bare reward. 
* * * 
S there any means of differentiating 
between the prices paid to farmers 

to ensure that the large farmer work- 
ing on an economical basis does not 
get an unnecessarily generous share 
of agriculture’s total income, which 
anyway he is not allowed to keep, 
while allowing the smaller man more 
generous prices that will give him a 
more satisfactory margin of profit? 
That is the question put to me by an 
agricultural landowner who knows 
pretty well how his tenants are doing. 
I cannot see a solution on these lines. 
No business can progress if the efficient 
producer is penalised to benefit the 
less efficient. Is not the right approach 
to keep farm produce prices at a fairly 
generous level, taking account of 
increased costs, and ensure that the 
exceptionally favoured few who can 
make large profits pay all that they 
should to the Exchequer in taxation? 
Certainly some change of emphasis in 
produce prices might well be made in 
the interests of dairy farmers. They 


deserve a better return. By contrast 
the arable farmer growing a | & acre- 
age of barley could manage with a 
smaller return. If changes are to pe 
made an announcement cans >t long 
be delayed. 


* * * 


HEAT sowing has gon. ahead 
exceptionally well in ti. south. 
ern half of the country. By te end 
of the second week of Octobe: +t least 
two-thirds of the wheat had b: ‘1 sown 
in my district and the earlier >wings 
were showing green in the dr The 
ground was dry enough for ea: ~ work. 
ing—too dry many farmers © y, and 
too puffy. Wheat likes a sta] furroy 
and a firm seed-bed. These cv ditions 
have not been easily fulfi) :d_ this 
autumn. But if it has been re her dry 
for wheat sowing the soil has } 2en just 
right for potato lifting. This is a night- 
mare to many farmers wh» would 
never think about growing pc ‘atoes in 
ordinary times, but who 1 ow find 
themselves with 5 acres or even 10 or 
20 acres. Dry ground for liftii:g makes 
a world of difference. The ladies of the 
village will venture out on fixe after- 
noons to give a hand and the school- 
children do not weary so casily as 
when every step collects mud and 
each tuber has to be excavated from 
clinging soil. The way the spinner 
threw out the potatoes this time was 
a joy to everyone. They should keep 
well in the clamp. I see that the 
Ministry of Food has already taken 
steps to stop the marketing of the 
best keeping kinds in some of the 
eastern and northern districts that 
have a surplus to export south. If 
there were no check, the larger growers 
in Lincolnshire and the Fens would no 
doubt unload all their potatoes early 
in the season. 
* * * 


HE proportion of crop failures 

and partial failures this season is 
not really at all great, but unfortu- 
nately, the failures are often on 
the smal! farms that were all grass 
It may be the farmer’s first essay into 
tillage cropping. Probably he has had 
the work done for him under contract 
by the War Agricultural Committee 
and has incurred what to him seems 
large expenditure. It is probably true 
that the crops on the lands in pos 
session of the Committees are better 
than tbe crops on the fields which they 
have cultivated and sown under 
contract for individual farmers. This 
is not to be attributed to the desire of 
Committees’ staffs to show what good 
farmers they are. The difference 1s 
due in one case I knew of to the fact 
that the farmer was not prepared to 
pay for sufficient cultivation. 


** * 


HE time is fast coming when 
entry into the Women’s Lani 
Army should be opened again for those 
who volunteer for training «s milkers. 
This is work that women ci» well, and 
there is an acute lack of milkers 1 
many districts. Our dairy herds com 
tinue to expand, not so much 
because farmers like the b ‘siness but 
because they are advised ad indeed 
directed to maintain and ir some cas® 
increase their herd numb« 5; _ but! 
they cannot get milkers heir best 
intentions are frustrated. ‘ot evel! 
girl who has joined the WA. ager 
a good milker. Some abh ~ cows an 
prefer to get no nearer t: -em ~_ 
the can of preserved mil hey kn! 
in their town homes. Sti «ere oc 
be some women prod: ‘ by a 
Bevin’s latest comb-out 2° a 
prefer this form of natio yee 
factory work and who » ‘4 vad 
good service on dairy i. -5 ae i 
had the chance. They a. © certall® 
needed. Cinc:iNATUS: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





A LIVELIER 
TENDENCY 


TER a fortnight of inaction 
‘ the market has taken a turn 
: for the better again, buyers 
have been plentiful, and 
prices have been well up to 


he 


expt ions. Not so much has been 
hear. mn the last week or two about 
exo! nt examples of post-war 
anti’ ation, perhaps because some of 
thos' -vho enjoy contrasting current 
real ons with what was obtained 
say years ago have discovered that 
prop ties are constantly changing in 
char’ ter. 

JE OF IMPROVEMENTS 


ascertain even approximately 
1ow much of an increased price 
iven acreage represents merely 
ve in the investment position, 
essary to know what improve- 
have been effected. In the 
case « some farms that have recently 
chang d hands a mere comparison of 
the pice per acre lately, with what 
was realised in 1933, is misleading, for 
it overlooks the fact, true of some of 
the fe:ms, that thousands of pounds 
have been spent in forming fruit 
plantations or other specialised uses. 
To take the aggregate sum paid for 
some ogricultural holdings on a simple 
acreage footing ignores essential con- 
siderations, and it would be as reason- 
able to include the stock-in-trade in 
a shop, in valuing premises, as it is 
to fail to dissect the elements of value 
of some of the higher priced farms. 


GUEST-HOUSES 


i ie drop in the value of some 
country houses and houses at 
seaside resorts is, apart from the 
defence handicaps in many districts, 
an example of the temporary depriva- 
tion of the property of its earning 
power as a guest-house, the pro- 
spective trading profit of the establish- 
ment having been its now problemati- 
calattraction for buyers. A very large 
number of once remunerative estab- 
lishments of that type have of late 
come into the market and few of them 
have found buyers. The difficulties of 
restarting in such businesses are 
great, equipment being almost un- 
obtainable, and in the future there 
will be official interference, under the 
catering regulations, to add to the 
problems of staff. The only certainty 
seems to be that, when things again 
become settled, there will be more 
patrons than ever for well-managed 
accommodation. For one thing, there 
are four years’ holidays to make up, 
and high charges for rooms will not 
deter anyone from trying to enjoy 
them. E 


RESERVED PRICES REACHED 
OR PASSED 


— Gatwick, on the Brighton 
line, is Toovies Farm, a pleas- 


{or ¢ 
a ch 
it is 
men 


ant old house and cottages, with 
40 acres »f woodland, and a total area 
of 186 acres. It has been sold by 
Messrs. -night, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. A. T. Underwood and 


Co. for 49,600. 


The ‘eserve price has been paid 


by a Sce*tish buyer for Warren Farm, 
600 acr*, adjoining Streatley golf 
course, ting his ownership of the 
propert, ‘Ir. E. B. Savory expended 
large s) in renovating the house 
and in providing ample _ modern 
accom tion for a large staff of 
erm-he The pedigree Guernsey 
erd ar he equipment of the farm 
“thn ed in the present purchase. 
“sts. night, Frank and Rutley 
effected he sale. 


4 DUCA L SALE 
HE DUKE OF SOMERSET’S 


ia hi Se of far +s, which had been 
= 1 ly’s p ssession for genera- 
ne. 4a 


ne of those notified by our 


local correspondents this week. Manor 
Farm, Semington, 170 acres, mainly 
pasture watered by a wide stream, and 
having a nice house and some cottages, 
realised £10,850, with about £400 
extra for the growing timber; and 
Church Farm, 88 acres, with a house 
of the Tudor period, changed hands 
for £6,550, with extra payment for 
timber. Small lots have been eagerly 
bought, the aggregate realisation 
exceeding £25,500. 

Bournemouth and neighbouring 
resorts still lead, in the matter of 
concluded and satisfactory sales, and 
Messrs. Fox and Sons announce sales, 
not only of purely residential free- 
holds and leaseholds, but of private 
hotels. 

Sussex freeholds predominate in 
a long list of sales arranged by Mr. 
Frank D. James (Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices). Among them is Hall 
Land, a freehold of 3 acres, and a 
house said to be 400 years old, on 
which the vendor has lavished money 
in renovation. Midland farms have 
also changed hands through Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices, one of them 
being at Hackleton and about seven 
miles from Northampton. 

Yorkshire farms sold for, roundly, 
£22,000, included a freehold of 154 
acres at Sutton-on-Hull, let at £377 
a year, for £7,700. A farm of 138 
acres, at Nesscliffe, near Oswestry, 
with possession, has changed hands 
for £5,800. 


RE-PLANNING AND 
RE- BUILDING 

O see how indispensable a pre- 
liminary it is to any compre- 
hensive scheme of replanning and re- 
development to decide on the system 
of compensation, and the adjustment 
of rights as between one owner and 
another, nobody needs to do more 
than to look around in London and 
many other centres. Cleared areas of 
many acres lie idle, affording scope for 
imaginative projects of wide open 
spaces as parks and gardens around 
this building or that; opportunity for 
botanists and entomologists to collect 
specimens; and the provision of what 
is called ‘‘static,’’ but might often 
more aptly be called “stagnant,” 
water, against any future enemy 
action. There are owners who express 
their readiness to go ahead with re- 
building, but the re-development of 
individual sites in that way would 
militate as much against the interests 
of owners of neighbouring sites, as it 
would against public policy. Festina 
lente is the declared principle of action, 
alike by the Corporation of the City 
of London, the London County 
Council, and other public bodies, as 
well as by the Ministries themselves. 


The only real risk, and property 
owners are afraid of it, is that in 
certain contingencies a whole flood 
of provisional planning schemes may 
be let loose at one moment, and may 
find architects, engineers, builders and 
financiers overwhelmed by it. 


CITY COMPANIES’ LOSSES 


HE destruction of premises has 
hit individuals as well as some 
of the City companies and other great 
perpetual property-owning corpora- 
tions very hard. Fortunate indeed 
was one of the smaller City guilds in 
having decided to dispose of certain 
City property a year or two before the 
war. Companies with agricultural 
land, but not much of it, unhappily for 
them, on their rent-roll have fared 
better, and those that parted with 
considerable London freeholds in the 
period between 1918 and 1939 can on 
the whole ccngratulate themselves, 
ARBITER, 
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That 


seorched | 


It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched 
Earth idea long before it became a nuisance 


to Hitler. 


bracken and many unpleasant disease- 


bringing insects there's nothing like a 
four foot roaring flame from the Hauck 
Flame Gun. 










To vaporize the paraffin the inventors 
called in steel tubes to produce the 
tortuous looking thing you see here. 


TUBE 


For clearing away coarse grass, 


earth 
policy 


Being not only tube makers 

but tube manipulators too, 
this was child’s play to the 
TALBOT STEAD TUBE CO 
but it meant another step for- 


ward in scientific husbandry. 
We, and our tubes, are always 
ready to burn up any new problem 


that you may care to present to us. 





INVESTMENTS LTD 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * BIRMINGHAM 
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high tension current. 
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Engine cleanliness is more than a matter 


of looks—particularly in the ignition system. Oil, 
dust and moisture on plugs, leads or distributor 
can impair insulation. Neglected plug points and 
contact breaker points will cause erratic firing. 
Dirty ignition incurs the risk of shorting the 
Always see that your Austin 
is as clean under the bonnet as it should be outside. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN | 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly 


AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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O country in contemporary 
times has provided more 
ground for argument than 
Russia. She has been more 

loved and hated, more praised and 
vilified, than any country since France 
of the Revolution. 
Those who have 


est Communist ex- 
periment the world 
has known. Those 
who hate her do so 
for the same reason : 
they don’t want to 
see Communist ex- 
periments. And 
now comes along a 
writer who asks, in 
effect: “Why all 
the heat? The first 
thing to note about 
Russia is that, 
whatever else she 
may be, she is not Communist and 
never has been Communist.” 
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THE RULES OF COMMUNISM 

This view, which at least is novel 
and interesting, is advanced by 
Mr. P. N. Walker Taylor, who has 
written a book called Charter for 
Britain (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.). 
Communism (I am freely paraphrasing 
the author’s arguments) was a theory 
of government conceived by Marx and 
Engels and having definite rules 
which these two laid down in the 
Communist Manifesto. In so far as 
the government of Russia conformed 
to the Manifesto, it could be called a 
Communist government. When the 
time came to apply the theories of 
Marx and Engels, it was found that 
the vast intangible body of human 
nature could not be clamped inside 
anything so dry and_ theoretic. 
Trotsky thought it could, so Trotsky 
had to go. Stalin has never acted as 
though he believed anything of the 
kind. 

Taking the main points of the 
Manifesto one by Mr. Taylor 
examines their fate in practice. 
Abolition of private property. “In 
countless directions,’’ says Mr. Taylor, 
“‘ private ownership has gone on apace 
—and is official.”’ 

Abolition of all rights of inherit- 
ance. Earnings may be invested in the 


one, 


National Savings Bank and_ be- 
queathed. 
Abolition of the family. There is 


evidence from many quarters that 
family life is deepening. (See, for 
example, Mr. Maurice Hindus’s new 
book Mother Russia.) 

Abolition of religion. Religion was 
not abolished. While not encouraged 
or officially recognised, it was toler- 
ated. 

Abolition of countries and nation- 
alities. Nationalism is Stalin’s present 
loudest theme, and the ending of the 
Communist International is officially 
announced. 

A classless society with no privi- 
leges. ‘‘ No one is nowadays deluded”’ 
that this is so, says Mr. Taylor, and 
gives a list of privileged classes. 

Unrestricted speech and Press. 





Education, Press, radio and literature 
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(Hodder & Stoughton, I 5s.) 


TRAVELLER 
FROM TOKYO 
By John Morris 
(Cresset Press, 10s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN THE 
THUNDER AND 


By Vincent Sheean 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 
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IS RUSSIA 
COMMUNIST? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


are State-controlled, and there is not 
even freedom of personal movement, 
for countless thousands are bound to 
their jobs and quit them on pain of 
punishment. 

Free election of representatives in 
government. ‘‘ Russia 
is ruled by Stalin 


praised her have CHARTER FOR and the Communist 
done so because she BRITAIN N Party, and by no 
enshrines the great- By P. N. Walker Taylor one else. They are 


not, and they were 
not, elected.’’ 

“This system,’ 
Taylor con- 
cludes, “is not 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ Communism. Other- 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


Mr. 


wise words have no 
meaning.’’ If not 
Communism, what is 
it? Atthe moment, 
says the author, an 
autocracy, but an 
autocracy on the 
move. Towards 
what? He finds “‘a 
reluctant but none the less progressive 
tendency towards liberalism. . . . It 
is conceivable that if this observed ten- 
dency is allowed by history to con- 
tinue, if itis not interrupted by revolu- 
tion or defeat, and particularly if it is 
facilitated by the implicitly promised 
eventual abrogation of the present 
dictatorship, it might indeed be march- 
ing towards such a form of liberalism 
as that reached in, for instance, 
Britain or America.”’ 

This examination of Russia comes 
in the course of a book which enquires 
into the best system for Englishmen 
to live under. It rejects the Russian 
system as too experimental; it rejects 
the German system as designed merely 
for waging war; it rejects the United 
States system mainly because of the 
disruptive effect of the four-yearly 
change-over in administration. This 
may suit America; but for us, living 
in ‘‘a little coveted and envied island 
off the coast of powerful-nationed 
Europe,”’ it wouldn’t do at all. 


OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 

Mr. Taylor plumps for going on 
more or less as we are. He doesn’t 
think the federal element in American 
life would suit us. It wouldn’t give 
the prompt and instant unity in time 
of danger that is necessary to us 
living, as he says, so near to “‘ powerful 
nations frequently in arms.’’ But how 
far would Great Britain, as distinct 
from the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, be safe in the position that 
he has in mind? The fact is, that, in 
ourselves, we would be in a position 
at best precarious, at worst disastrous. 
It is precisely the federal element, 
binding to us in free association 
great independent territories so much 
farther removed from us than the 
States of America are removed from 
one another: it is precisely this that 
is our surest shield, not our isolated 
and homogeneous nationalism. What 
does Mr. Taylor imagine the meaning 
of the British Navy is? Is it merely 
a defence for this little island? 
Assuredly not. It is the symbol and 
the guarantee of an immense federal 
system operating from one end of the 
world to the other. 


THE SUN 
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this examination are, the conclusion 
| jacks imagination and a sense of 
{ commend to Mr. Taylor’s 
, admirable pamphlet Faith 
s by Mr. Lionel Curtis. 
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JAPAN AT WAR 
M-. John Morris was a lecturer 
h at a university in Tokyo. 
there in 1938 and left in 
1942. Thus, he was in the 
or some months after the 
attack on Pearl Harbour 
ible to observe the life of the 
is it was affected not only 
hina “‘incident’’ but also by 
1g of a great war. He hada 
t vague affiliation with the 
Foreign Office—some ques- 
lere sinecure—of seeing that 
‘nglish documents were in 
tical order. It was, at any 
ugh to keep him out of gaol 
e were at war with Japan. 


in En 
He W 
July 
count 
Japai 
and W 
count 
by th 
the « 
some’ 
Japa 
tion 
their 
gram! 
rate, ¢ 
when 
I: Tvavelley from Tokyo (Cresset 
\s. 6d.) he gives, generally, the 
on of a people as kindly as 
er, dominated and used by a 
1 military caste. He speaks of 
much ,oodwill shown to himself both 
before and after the stroke at Pearl 
Harbour. The youth otf the country, 
he found, was by no means dazzled by 
notions of soldierly glory. They pos- 
sess indeed ‘‘for the most part a 
liberal outlook.’”’ But the hand of the 
Army was becoming heavier and 
heavier on the schools, and _ state- 
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i worship was being implanted in the 
MENT (MM youngest minds. ‘The real change in 





mentality will not be fully apparent 
until the children at present under 
sixteen complete their education. 
When that happens there will be in 
Japan an adult population that 
believes solidly in its country’s divine 
mission.” 


WORLD CONQUEST 

And this divine mission, as con- 
ceived by the Army, ‘‘is quite defin- 
itely world conquest. . . . I heard it 
quite seriously said that the Japanese 
amy put the nations of the world 
into three classes: enemies, neutral 
enemies, and friendly enemies, Japan’s 
Axis partners making up the last 
class,’’ 

Mr. Morris recalls that in 1931 
the Japanese Army annexed Man- 
churia “without troubling to obtain 
the sanction of the home govern- 
ment,” and he is ‘‘inclined to believe 
that the Japanese government acted 
in good faith”’ so far as Pearl Harbour 
Was concerned. That is to say, he 
thinks that here again the militarists 


Sprang a fait accompli on the Govern- 
ment, 
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In this connection, it is interest- 
png to study the documents concerning 
he origin of the war published re- 
ently by the United States Govern- 
nent. Here is an extract: ‘Admiral 
‘mura -ommented that he himself 
as in our of a broad-gauge pro- 
pamme, Sut that he knew very well 
he psy. logy within the Japanese 
my. )\- Hull asked dryly why the 
Japanese vernment could not edu- 
ate the ¢: nerals, and the Ambassador 
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ment had meanwhile been putting the 
generals into a reformatory. 

Like others with first-hand know- 
ledge of Japan, Mr. Morris believes 
Japan will fight to the bitter end. The 
Army is committed. “It must conquer 
or perish.” As for the common 
people, ‘‘I believe they will never give 
in; they will go on lowering their 
standard of living, if necessary until 
the daily ration is barely sufficient to 
support life, but the people will not 
crack. It is only by complete physical 
destruction of their men and their 
resources that they can be defeated.”’ 
He thinks these people will never 
admit that they are conquered until 
the conquest is carried into their 
home land. 

Mr. Vincent Sheean, the Ameri- 
can journalist, married a daughter of 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Sir 
Johnston had himself married an 
American, one of the two Elliott 
sisters, both actresses. The other was 
the celebrated Maxine Elliott, a great 
beauty and a very rich woman. She 
had a house on the Riviera to which 
all sorts of people went, nobodies and 
somebodies alike. Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill was a frequent visitor. Mr. Lloyd 
George was sometimes there, and, 
after the abdication, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. 


ASTOUNDING STORY 


This celebrated hostess being his 
wife’s aunt, Mr. Sheean was often of 
the company, and in Between the 
Thunder and the Sun (Macmillan, 15s.) 
he tells us of that changing and 
brilliant scene in the years immediately 
before the outbreak of the war. 

There is a brilliant and ironical 
picture of the frequenters of the 
Salzburg Musical Festival; a half- 
humorous, half-affectionate and wholly 
delightful description of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson at home; and an 
examination by a quick and sensitive 
mind of much that was happening in 
many parts of Europe just before the 
curtain fell. For one thing, I have 
never read anywhere else so full an 
account of the part played in the fall 
of France by Reynaud’s mistress, 
Heléne des Portes. It is an astonishing 
story—astonishing that any woman 
so lacking in intellectual ability and 
personal charm should have had an in- 
fluence so far-reaching and disastrous. 

Altogether, Mr. Sheean’s book is 
as fine as anything he has done, and 
this is saying a good deal. 





o 


IMMORTAL SHIP 


N 1939 Michael Thwaites, a Rhodes 
scholar from Australia who had 
just left Oxford, won both the Newdi- 
gate Prize and the Royal Medal for 
Poetry. Then, when war came, he 
joined the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
has been on active service ever since. 
Now comes this book, The Jervis Bay 
(Putnam, 3s. 6d.), and the long narra- 
tive poem of the title is so well done 
that it overshadows even the author’s 
prize poem, Milton Blind, which is 
very good. The tale of the Jervis 
Bay, a ship whose name is undying 
because Captain Fegen and his men 
went unquestioningly to their certain 
deaths in order to save a convoy, is 
told with the knowledge of a naval 
man, a fine mastery of words, and a 
passion made more effective by its 
restraint : a combination sending the 
authentic “trickle of water’’ down the 
reader’s spine. 

No space remains for comment on 
the other poems, but they are worth 
reading, and are distinguished by the 
author’s unashamed confession of a 
belief in God: that confession which, 
until this newest generation, has been 
regarded for so long with horror. 

WoT: FE. 
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This is what _ 
INNER CLEANLINESS 


will do 


First, what is Inner Cleanli- 
ness ? In simple words, it is 
the state of being cleaner inside 
than most people have been 
since early childhood — clean 
mouth and tongue, settled 
stomach, liver and bowels work- 
ing healthily. Inner Cleanliness 
is something every normal 
person can have and feel the 
better for having. Inner Cleanli- 
ness is the most important of 
all health rules and the easiest 
to follow. 

‘So many people go about day 
after day feeling dull, headachy, 
low-spirited and inactive — 
sure signs that the system is 
not working as it should. If this 
is all there is the matter with 
you, Andrews for Inner Cleanli- 
ness will sweep away thetrouble- 
making poisons and make you 
feel an entirely different person. 


Tonic e 
Health-giving 


Family size tin 2/- including purchase tax. 


for you 


For 
glass 


of 








Inner Cleanliness take a 
tonic, 
Andrews as often as your system 
needs its cleansing help. See 
how Andrews cleanses. 


FIRST .. Andrews cleans the 
mouth and tongue. 


NEXT .. Andrews settles the 
stomach and corrects acidity, 


effervescing 





the chief cause of indigestion. 


THEN .. Andrews tones up 


the liver and checks bilious- 


ness. 


FINALLY To complete your 
Inner Cleanliness Andrews 
gently clears the bowels. It 
sweeps away trouble-making 
poisons, relieves Constipa- 


tion, and 
purifies the 
blood. 
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COUNTRY SERVICE Made from the best available 
Scottish-tanned leather, Saxone boots are hardy and 
tough-wearing — comfortable, too, because of their good 
cut and careful finish. Especially suitable for the man 
on Service. 
Send 1d. stamp for our booklet ‘‘ Save Those Shoes”. 


1915. 
genuine 
Stocked 
branche: 
direct. 


Learn how to make yours look their best and last longer. 


Stoutly soled boot in 
brown zug. Price 55/-. 

at most Saxone 
Ss or can be ordered 


SAXONE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED. 


SAXONE 


KILMARNOCK. 
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Felt sailor with a 

round brim and 

two birds with 

pale blue plumage 

laid round It. 
Erik 


(Below) Coral- 
coloured felt with 
turn-up brim and 
serrated bands of 
felt. Deben- 
ham and Freebody 


the 
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h dipping 


F elt wit 
n dahlia red fe feather 


+p? ti : 
Erik’s plumed hat ! beige and turquoise 


brim and a fluffy 


NEW crop of felt sailors has appeared in the London shops: 
crisp, becoming hats with shallow crowns and saucer brim 
dipping slightly in front. These hats are plumed, tasselled ot 
cockaded with ribbon or fringe to give them height. They are 

exactly right for the many tailored coats which button closely to the 
figure and have high Regency revers and flapped pockets. The coats art 
black or cinnamon; the hats coral, dahlia red, golden, beige or green 
either sage or emerald. Felts with brims turned away from the face are 
smart with oval crowns nicked or folded so that they follow the lines of the 
brim. Debenham and Freebody show them with plain ribbon bands for 
tweeds, with perforated or pinked bands of felt for dressier suits, in dee] 
rich red and Air Force blue. Thaarup envelopes his sailors with yards of 
dotted veiling, over the brim and right over the face. They are most 
becoming. A black felt with a bevelled brim, turned down, is piped with 
white and has a white dotted veil. Goya pink is his new colour for this 
winter, a deep rich cyclamen, lovely with black. An afternoon sailor at 
Strassner’s has a minute dented crown, a ribbon of gaudy Dorothy 
Perkins pink. Strassner puts these touches of colour on a great many 0 
his dark hats, a flash of sealing-wax red ribbon, emerald green, or this 
intensely vivid pink. 
Afternoon bonnets are made, like a baby’s, to fit right on the head 
The infantile effect is heightened by the tiny ribbon bows or tul!'e ruching 
which border them. Minute ostrich bonnets in pale pink o: turquolst 
blue at Erik’s have each feather tipped with black and are ‘xed on' 
black velvet with tulle streaming out at the back; or a bir may be 
poised on a velvet doll’s hat, or a few roses make a tiny cap. Strassnet 
folds a flowered silk turban like the bandanas of Martinique, | it padded 
into a permanent shape in case one’s fingers are not deft en: igh. This 
leaves the crown of the head uncovered and has perky ends  *1 top. ; 
black felt beret is very sophisticated with a thick double sa ‘2 ribbou 
black also, that folds over it and then folds round the throat Breakin 
the rule for small hats for afternoon and evening, Strassr — shows ® 
dramatic wide mushroom-brimmed black felt with four tiny © 2ck sat!” 
bows poised on the brim. A novelty of Thaarup’s is his two-tie 
beret, two discs of black velvet with ruches of black tulle 
brilliant chenille set in between. This must be worn on top 
dead straight, with no hair showing at the back. So must t! shroot 
felt at Strassner’s. Generally speaking, the forward-tilted ha‘ “© for 3 
upward coiffure, the bonnets and hats, tilted backwards, for  -98¢ with 
hair on the shoulders. 
These are the hats for winter weddings and restaurant din?.**s. The} 


are worn with short-skirted dark frocks, with cloth tailor-ma4%s, wit 
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Here’s a RIMA model suit that’s looking 
ahead to a long life and a smart one. 


From the RIMA Collection exclusive to 
Bon Marché in Liverpool. 


BON MARCHE, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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Riding in War 


Horse lovers 
still manage to 
get some riding, 
and so keep fit 
“to do their bit.” 
They may be 


glad to know 
that we still 
supply most 


items of Riding 
Kit — Breeches, 
Jodhpurs, etc. — 
also Saddlery. 


For Officers in the 
Services we have a 
fair range of fittings 


. in ready - for - wear 


Service Breeches. 


Complete Riding Kit 
can also be Hired 





Naval, Military, R.A.F., and General Outfitters. 


1943 


MOSS BROS 


CcO.LTO. 


& 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


time 






Also Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, York, 
Camberley, Bournemouth, Salisbury, Grantham, etc. 
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ge Motoluxe Coats are still in short supply—we regret 

whe Stocked by high-class shops throughout Gt. Britain. If any difficulty, write to the manufacturers 
ae LEE BROTHERS. (OVERWEAR) LTD., QUEEN ST. WORKS, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Hundreds of keen young eyes riveted on the screen... 


hundreds of air crew cadets taking in the lecturer’s every 


word. 


fighters. The more fully they are trained now the better will 
be their chances then—in the real thing. Cinematography in 
Kodak film helps 
you have to wait 


the air plays a big part in training them. 
Cinematography to do the job. When next 
for a spool, remember it is because 
Kodak film is on such vital work as 
this—training the men who will bring 
peace (and peace-time snaps) back to 


reality. 


1S 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


IN THE SKIES 


Soon many of these lads will’ be flying their own 
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Woollen shirts from Simpsons, one with a big pocket 
like a brief envelope, the other with one small and 
folded over. In many colours 


evening blouses and sweaters. They are being 
shown in all the Grosvenor Street salons with 
ankle-length dinner frocks, slim as a sheath. 


HREE excellent frocks are shown in the 
Bianca Mosca collection at Jacqmar’s. 
Number one is a wine-coloured marocain with 
a fan of the material set to the left of the bodice 
and, to correspond, a fan of tucks on the waist- 
line, to the right. The skirt is quite slim save 
for a godet on the right hip and the balance of 
the design most graceful and unusual. Another 
elegant frock is all black, slim as a sheath, with 
the shining side of the material used to make 
the inlet V-shaped yoke and hip yoke. The 
third is black wool with fullness draped to the 
centre front fand a dickey of black velvet 


dotted with sparkling emerald and ruby beads. 
This is worn with a black velvet disc hat that 
is attached to a velvet gauged snood. A novelty 
woollen jersey is black and gold, the gold 
looking as though it were darned in, the general 
effect being of a honeycomb weave. Diamanté 
clips made in the shape of oval shoe buckles 
slant across the top of a dark cloth jumper suit. 
The satin bow of its black dress is pulled out 
at the back of the neck of a plain black topcoat 
that fastens with two big buttons on the waist- 
line in front. Mme. Mosca shows a seven-eighths 
coat, grey lined with raspberry and grey check, 
over a tweed frock in which the check makes 
the waistcoat top and the grey the skirt, and 
a pimento red suit with a small V-shaped gusset 
at the back moulding it to the waist. Every- 
thing keeps to the simplest and straightest of 
lines, except a turquoise woollen house dress 
which is gathered fore and aft. 

Evening blouses in lace, chiffon, velvet, 
crochet or /amé are being worn a great deal this 


1943 


Cashmeres from Debenham and Freebody, 
classic, round neck, the other with a scallo; 
buttoned front and long sleeves. In many 


ane with 
d collar, 
olours 


winter as they were last. Lace evening jumpers 
are prettiest as Rahvis show them wit) jutting 
peplums, tiny, folded sleeves and a heart-shaped 
décolleté or with bishop’s sleeves, as Strassner 
shows them, and wide, round transparent yokes 
bound and tied with narrow, black velvet 
ribbon. An ice blue blouse at Strassner’s is 
effective with its matching tailored jacket in 
thick matt rayon powdered with silver on the 
epaulettes, and a _ sheath-like black velvet 
skirt. 

Sequin collars and revers at Harrods are 
made in all the jewel tones—emerald, ruby 
sapphire as well as copper, gold and silver, They 
do marvels for a plain, black tailor-made or a 
jumper suit, and can be worn with matching 
skull caps of sequins. P. Joyce REyYNoLpDs. 





Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
reach ‘‘Crossword No. 718, Country LIFE, 


(in a closed envelope) must 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 


CROSSWORD No. 718 


Solutions 


first post on Thursday, November 4, 1943. 


Norte.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 


. The negro is not at home any night during the 
war (8) 

. So attached to the sundial that even its 
shadow can tell the time (6) 

. Does it show proximity to the monster in the 
loch? (8) 

. It may be put out without dislocation (6) 








for its 
perfect 
blending 
and long 


maturing 





. Above terminological inexactitudes (8) __ 
13. One might exclaim, alas, Kathleen is in a coll 
country ! (6) 
. Pin round, please (3) 
. Anger follows a quite Cleopatra-ish bit 
venom (6) 
. Steps in stockings (7) 
. The toddler’s treasure (two words, 3, 3) 
21. Not now, though very nearly (3) 
3. The plant that purges with little change 
27. 1944, in fact (two words, 4, 4) 
. The fire-watcher who is a heavy sleeper dos 
this (two words, 4, 2) 
. Fido lost (two words, 5, 3) 
. A celestial being (6) 
. What, tea again ! (two words, 5, 3) 


DOWN. 
. Doubly good in France (6) 
. Mitigated (6) 
. Light for warmth (6) 
. Greet it with a cheer, says Browning (6) 
. A bit extra to the needles, but all unnecessilj 


. A burrower’s hide (8) 
. Told (8) 
. What one would hardly expec’ a Standins 
Committee to do? (two words, 3, 4) 
5. ““O frabjous ——!” (3) 
. Early boat for couples (3) 
. Is composed (without serenity) (>) 
. Cat or dud? Neither, a muscle (-)) 
. Not the thing for a short jumper (two word 








Name 


> 


. Tidier (6) 





(Mr., Mre., etc.) 
Address 


. Indicators of the wind’s way (°) 
. “Pal due?” (anagr.) (two worcs, 4, 2) 





Also M.L, Liqueur Whisky 12 years old 


Shining (6) 
| 





Mackinlays 


oleh tet. ie 2. fey .@ ¢ 
Established 1820 


ing; 





21, Door-mat; 
30, Reading or sewing. 


14, Mural; 
22, Marconi; 26, Peri; 27, Rice. 


SOLUTION TO No. 717. The winner of this Crossword, the elues of which 
appeared im the issue of October 22, will be announced neat week. 

ACROSS.—1, The Man in the Moon; 9, Raffish; 10, Marxist; 11, 
Nard; 12, March; 13, Gobi; 16, Unequal; 17, Betroth; 18, Arms and; 
23, Port; 24, Frogs; 25, Grin; 28, Deaf ear; 29, Tripoli; 
DOWN.—1, Tarantula spider; 2, Enforce; 3, 
Amid; 4, Ishmael; 5, Tame cub; 6, Eyre; 7, Orinoco; 8, Notwithstand- 
) 19, Mariana; 20, Dark rug; 21, Dogstar; 


15, Stoop; 


The winner of Crossword >». 716% 
Lieut. E. W. News", 
Headquarters, 


Airborne Division, Home 
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XM AS GIFTS SAVE FUEL ingle 


THAT 
WwW LL THRILL! 


H £ is something very 

é T isfying in the buying of 

> chris as gifts which one knows 

in ad. ace will thrill the recipi- 

ents. hose at the White House 

come tothis category. They are 

the | eliest, most practical and 

cleve -t gifts anybody could 

Hm possi imagine. And NOT 
BY 


Pe expe ve. S = 
4B Mc jabots in Carrickma- 
Bicross !oniton, Point de Venise, 
‘B Point e Gaze, Alencon, etc., from == We, you take your 


429s. d.: also real lace collar i 7 doctor’s prescription to a 
andc f sets, yokes, rever-collars, j ; registered chemist, you can 
neck bows, at amazingly low j be confident that it will be 

"BB price —_— — , yi png a pia a a 

The: gloves: all manner o ully qualified man—a Mem- 
glove: oa a distinctive cut. . ber of the Pharmaceutical 

IB Specic ly attractive are the sheep- gneX elle Society. When your chemist 

of skin li ced mitts with Persian lamb, ». 4 : recommends Euthymol 
broad ail, beaver coney backs, ss Ry Tooth Paste, you know 
and suede and leather palms, _ we { + | that it is the established 

kes from £5 18s. 6d. — z opinion of one whose train- 
Shep early. before the best gifts ing and experience have 


given him wise judgment. 


: THE WHITE 
|House jr>| GROSSE & EUTHY-MOL 


y LINEN SPECIALISTS TOOTH PASTE 
" |. NEW BOND ST WI. BLACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE* VEGETABLE: MEAT: MULLIGATAWNY *- CONSOMME 


= 
}.0 green packets ‘Aron \( yt Mey, 


“disappear. 

















JUST WASHED 
es = EH ?|\ DOWN THE OLD 


SQUANDER BUGS 
THIS GOOD GOT YOU! 


CIGARETTE 


This good cigarette 
is welcomed every- 
where. Cool, 
smooth and ai 
yet deeply satisfying. 
It has no cork tip— 
that’s why itis called 
Craven PLAIN. 





“These walls were painted with BROLAC before the war. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT with the enamel finish 


+ aoe vEN 
t | “ue IN cee gd 


AV. 





Li D. 
MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 
=AIN el JOHN HALL & SONS ‘s:21,2.t3"40. 44 


dmead, B 
The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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AND ABOUT (| C 


Women of action need shoes with 
comfort, but they also demand 
style and elegance. First - class 
stylists, British craftsmen, and fine 
materials combine to make Norvic 


shoes a joy to behold and to wear. 


Stamped on the Sole 


N-NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORW CH 





